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In Three Parts.—PART III. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BEAR HUNT. 


HEN Pemberton came to, he was 

lying upon a bed inside of a cabin 
and bending over him, anxiously, was Mi- 
randy. Pony had disappeared. There 
was a bandage around his head which 
he felt of enquiringly. 

“That was where he stomped ye,” 
said the girl, who had been wiping his 
face with a wet rag. “If I hadn't 
a-happened to a-heard ye he might 
have done ye worse yet.” 

“TI think I left my mark upon him,” 
returned Stroud—his pride at once 
aroused over his seeming humiliation. 
“I knocked him down twice.” 

“That’s nothin’ to a4 mount’in man,” 
said she, quietly. “Pony would have 
killed you, I tell ye, if I hadn’t a-stopped 
him. He wouldn’t mind a lick or two, 
just so he could carry his p’int.” 

“Where is he?” 

“IT made him fetch you in here, then 
I bemeaned him ontel he—well, ontel 
he left.” 

“It looks as if he and I were bound 


said Stroud 


to be natural enemies,” 


somewhat resentfully. ‘ Perhaps it is on 
your account.” 

“T’m sure of it, as far as Pony is con- 
cerned,” she answered promptly. At 


the same time Pemberton got up, and 
looked at himself in the small mirror 
hanging against the wall. “He give 
you a rake under the ear with his boot 
‘bout the time I pulled him away.” 

“Well, Mirandy, I'm glad you hap- 
pened along. All the same, give me 
open daylight and no weapons but na- 
ture’s, and I think I can knock Mr. 
Spurlin out inside of three minutes. 
Didn't know I was a member of the 
L..keside Athletic Club, did you?” 

Mirandy looked her ignorance of his 
meaning. 

“Well, I am,” he continued. “Won 
the second prize for sparring last year 
and am one of the vice-presidents at 
this blessed moment. But I forgot. 
You can hardly understand what I am 
talking about.” 

“No; I don't,’ she responded, trim- 
ming a piece of court-plaster which he 
had produced from his hunting wallet. 
“But I do know this—that when Pony 
fights, he fights to kill.” 
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“TI guess he'd as soon put a knife in 
meas not. If he did, would you care, 
Mirandy ?” 

She had removed the bandage from 
his head and was sticking: the plaster 
on a narrow bruise that was, perhaps, 
an inch long. She did not at once 
reply; but he saw her eyes brighten, 
and her manner grow confused. <A 
sudden impulse fired his blood, and as 
she gave the plaster a final pat he 
caught her in his arms and attempted to 
snatch a kiss. 

But Mirandy was as athletic in her 
way as he in his, and a pretty lively 
scuffle ensued. Probably she would 
have soon surrendered, but at this criti- 
cal juncture the door suddenly opened 
and in came Bas, followed by Mrs. 
Stump and her children. The girl and 
the man darted apart like lightning, but 
Mirandy’s high color and Stroud’s evi- 
dent confusion caused even Bascom’s 
slow wits to catch an inkling of the 
actual state of affairs. He looked from 
one to the other, grinned broadly, then 
turned to his wife: 

“Pony’d better look after his fences,” 
he laughed. “That’s what I’m a-think- 


in 


“I don’t keer what Pony does,” ex- 


claimed Mirandy. “He’s done enough 
for one night. But are you all fixin’ to 
go? If you are, I’m ready.” 

“Yes. The moon’s risin’, ’nd though 
I did ‘low to stay over at first, wife here 
is oneasy ’bout leavin’ her chickens ’nd 
geese alone so long. We had a good 
meetin’ this afternoon ’nd to-night, ’nd I 
reckon we might as well start. But if 
you want to stay on, you can come up 
to Pa’s ‘long with the Yates’s. They’ll 
start back bright ‘nd ‘arly Monday 
mornin’.” 

But Stroud resolved to keep with 
Mirandy. The acute phase which his 
rivalry to Pony had assumed now sharp- 
bned his desire not to be defeated. 
What he would do with Mirandy after 
he had won her heart, or what would 
become of her after he had gone away, 
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were problems he, at present, shrank 
from considering. 

In less than an hour later the whole 
party, except the miller’s son, was fol- 
lowing the trail up the Tellico leading to 
old man Stump’s. 

The moon rose over the eastern 
mountain tops as they swung slowly 
over the first ridge above Macedony. 
To their right the river roared constant- 
ly; while other night voices mingled in 
its chorus more or less harmoniously. 
Owls hooted here and there; katy-dids 
screeched monotonously; the cart 
creaked and groaned; and the night 
breeze rustled in the tree-tops. Once 
or twice they heard faint and far-away 
yelpings in the direction of the Wach- 
eesa Bald. 

“The wolves are comin’ down after 
the fat shotes,” was Bascom’s comment, 
as they trudged along. “I can’t think, 
though, what’s ’come of Spurlin.” 

Neither Stroud nor Mirandy made 
any response to this. Mile after mile of 
a gradual upward course was slowly 
traversed. The women and children 
slept inside the cart, despite the rough 
motion. Pemberton grew heartily 
weary, and began.to wish that he had 
remained behind for a daylight trip. 

But, at last, as the morning star was 
winking through the eastern tree-tops, a 
welcome chorus of dogs announced that 
they were about to enter the Stump 
clearing. Not long after that Stroud was 
stretched upon his attic bed—drcaming 
that he had Pony in a twenty-four-foot 
ring, with plenty of day-light and Mi- 
randy for witnesses. 

All of Sunday was spent in resting up 
for the trip over the Bald to Dave Tar- 
back’s. The start, which had at first 
been appointed for the middle of the 
week, was changed to Monday. 

“Whenever I’m sot on a bear hunt,” 
said old Jake, “I can’t rest until I git 
away, 'nd long as you all have got back, 
I don’t know as there’s much use in 
waitin’ any longer. If Spurlin wants to 
come, he knows the way as well as I 
do.” 
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So the following morning found Jake, 
Pemberton and about a dozen hounds 
and curs, headed by Crowder, mar- 
shalled before the cabin—ready for a 
ten-mile jaunt over the Bald to Dave 
Tarback’s and Jeffrey’s Hell. 

“Are we all ready?” said the old 
man, as he finished putting a load of 
shot and powder into Old Rabe, that 
would have filled several table-spoons. 

“No, you ain’t, Pa, till I git the mule 
saddled,” said Mirandy—suddenly ap- 
pearing in the doorway with a hat on 
her head and a shawl crossed over her 
bosom and knotted round her waist. 

“What do this mean?” said her 
father. “You'll have to stay and help 
your mother.” 

“Bas ’nd his wife are comin’ over. 
I've never been on yon side of the Bald, 
and I’m a-goin’ ’nd you needn’t to say 
another word.” 

As she made off in the direction of 
the stable old Stump turned his head 
and winked at Pemberton: 

“You see just how our mount’in gals 
is,” said he, grinning in a dry, leathery 
way. “I reckon them Chicago gals 
wouldn’t keer much about a bear 
hunt ?” 

“Well,” returned Stroud, “if the right 
sort of men were along, there’s no 
knowing. But I'll run over and help 
Mirandy saddle up.” 

By the time he reached the stable, 
however, she had mounted. 

“You might hand me up them bags 
’nd tie ‘em on,” she said. “I'll take 
along a few little fixin’s, for—who 
knows? There might happen to be a 
dance somewheres over there, afore we 
git back.” 

“I’m glad you are going,” said he, 
adjusting the saddle-bags behind the 
saddle. “I’m likewise —_ that Pony 
is not along.” 

She looked at him fixedly for a mo- 
ment. He bore the scrutiny well; 
whereat she gave a little laugh as slie 
gathered up the reins. 

“Well, then,” she called back, as she 


trotted off, “you must look after me 
mighty well. Pony always did.” 

Nothing of importance happened, as 
they climbed the long gradual slopes for 
six weary miles and stood again in the 
Borun Gap. For a couple of miles fur- 
ther their course lay along the summit 
of this mighty divide—the boundary 
line between two great States. When 
the timber openings and bald spaces 
permitted, the view extended a hundred 
miles or more on either hand, over a 
thousand valleys, where a score of lesser 
ranges surmounted an infinitude of hills 
and ridges that covered the earth like 
veins in the human anatomy. 

The sky was blue, cloudless and un- 
usually clear; the air soft and balmy; 
the earth heavy and gorgeous with the 
fullness of the season’s maturity. 

At length they plunged downward 
again into a labyrinth of trees, thickets, 
rocks and roughness—such as Stroud 
had never seen equalled anywhere. They 
were on the opposite side of the range 
from that on which Stump resided. 

“We're skirtin’ Jeffrey ’nd the Dis- 
mal now,” remarked the old man. “The 
dogs ’Il be windin’ bear ’nd deer sign all 
along here,” I reckon.” 

Tortuous ravines sank down on either 
side; with bottoms so deep that the 
tops of tall trees, hundreds of feet be- 
low, could almost have been leaped 
down upon. On these upper slopes the 
prevailing growth was birch, oak, beech 
and the sugar maple. Further down 
came the hickories and chestnuts, 

The silence and sense of solitude, 
even under the bright sunlight, was 
very profound to Pemberton as he 
brought up the rear of the party. Now 
and then the dogs gave tongue out of 
the depths of some precipitous hollow or 
from a distant ridge across some great 
umbrageous depression. But the voice 
of the birds was stilled in those aerial 
regions. There were hardly any squir- 
rels or quail that were so numerous a 
few thousand feet lower down. Only 
the inanimate force of Nature pressed 
heavily upon the senses, as if the noise 
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and activity of the lower world would 
have been a sort of sacrilege up here. 

The old man had gone on ahead so 
far that Stroud could not see him, 
though the mule appeared to follow 
with certainty. The girl had grown 
distrait, silent and pensive, both in look 
and manner. Once or twice she furtive- 
ly looked askant at Pemberton as he 
plodded on. It seemed as if she were 
weighing something in her own mind. 

To severai attempts of his at con- 
versation. she returned only short re- 
plies. Perhaps an hour of this .mute 
sort of travelling had gone on since they 
left the Borun Gap behind, and Stroud 
was growing rather tired of the trip, 
when a clamor cf hounds in a different 
direction from their own aroused both 
of them. 

Presently they heard the old man 
cheering on his dogs from the summit 
of a ridge, more than a half of a mile 
away. This was followed by an un- 
usual yelping and opening deep down in 
an intervening hollow. 

To Pemberton the country around 


appeared to be a league wide maze of 


bush, tree, cliff, ridge and hollow. Ex- 
cept where the trail went only a man on 
foot could wind and twist and crawl 
through the, apparently, inextricable 
labyrinth. Nothing could be seen at 
any considerable distance and the ear 
was almost their sole guide outside of 
the trail. 

“Listen!” said Mirandy. “Don't 
you hear some one else calling down 
below ?” 

Faint sounds as of men yelling floated 
so softly to their ears, as to convey at 
once a sense of the extreme absence of 
other sounds in the tree-hidden depths 
far beneath where these two were lis- 
tening. 

“The hunt must have begun,” said 
Stroud, “without waiting for us. I call 
that rather mean.” 

“Oh, Dave and Pa would hunt around 
this Dismal all week if we let em. They 
don’t have to wait for us, ’nd there'll be 
plenty of bear runnin’ after we get thar.” 
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Presently distant shots were heard, 
some of which were much nearer than 
others. The old man’s dogs were evi- 
dently making their way to join the 
others. Old Jake and the distant hunt- 
ers appeared to answer each other from 
spur to spur. Now and then the wind- 
ing echoes of a hunting-horn . would 
ricochet so clearly through the forest 
that the very air would appear to quiver 
softly. 

Tennyson's bugle song came to Pem- 
berton’s mind for an instant, but was 
driven forth before the bellowing echoes 
of Old Rabe—one barrel after another. 

“By George!” exclaimed Stroud, fin- 
gering his breech-loader nervously, “I 
can’t stand this. Seems like the woods 
are alive with something or other; yet 
I can see nothing and don’t know where 
to go.” 

“What's that?” said Mirandy, as a 
thrashing of bushes became plainly 
audible in a hollow to the left, its sides 
cumbered with fallen and standing tim- 
ber above a dense laurel thicket fur- 
ther down that filled it8 depths with 
a mass of dark and impenetrable green. 

“You wait here, Mirandy,” shouted 
the Chicago man—dashing down the 
rugged slope, over logs and under lean- 
ing trees and worming his way through 
the thick undergrowth that clung to the 
very rocks as well as earth. 

Down, down he clambered, swinging 
from one sapling to another, while the 
confusion of sounds below increased. 
Would he never reach the bottom of 
this tremendous gully? The sun-light 
disappeared as the large-leafed laurel 
closed over his head—leaving him 
sliding and crawling in a gloomy region 
of interlacing boughs, bulging rocks and 
fallen timber that criss-crossed the steep 
sides of the ravine, as if a tornado had 
once swept through. 

Now the sounds of a fight were going 
on. The dogs were down there some- 
where, baying some animal fiercely. 
Then the bushes would rattle, apparent- 
ly under some fierce rush, and deep- 
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toned growls would expand into vicious 
snarls. 

“Rather a bad place this for a row,” 
thought Stroud, as he lowered himself 
into a kind of semi-perpendicular cleft 
that opened into a narrow bottom, so 
densely covered with laurel that nothing 
could be seen beyond a few yards. 

Holding his rifle ready, he cautiously 
advanced—part of the time on his knees 
—to where the savage clamor amid the 
hidden intricacies ahead denoted that 
some sort of a combat was going on. 
Now and then a yelp of pain would 
arise as some dog received severer pun- 
ishment than usual. 

Once Stroud thought he heard a 
man’s voice, far up the opposite cliff. 
Perhaps old Jake was also coming to 
the rescue of his hounds. Pemberton 
crouched yet lower, until he lay almost 
at full length and wormed his way under 
a gigantic fallen poplar that had been 
rotting there for years. 

As he did so, a dread rattling sound 
directly over his head sent the blood 
from his  heart—leaving him just 
strength enough to crawl through and 
scramble to his feet, as a large rattle- 
snake dropped from between the wood 
and bark of the tree anc slowly threw 
itself into a coil. 

“By the Lord Harry!” he ejaculated, 
turning his back on the dogs and for a 
moment feeling quite faint. ‘ That was 
a close call.” 

Then he levelled his thirty-two Bal- 
lard and pulled the trigger. The snake 
leaped into the air with a ball through 
its head. ; 

“Why not save the rattles?” he 
thought, suiting his actions to the word. 
“ Nine of ’em, besides the button. That’s 
not so bad. Now for Mr. Bear—if bear 
he is.” 

Dropping the rattles in the pocket of 
his shooting-ccat, he was about to again 
advance, when a sharp rush parted the 
laurel and out backed a_ good-sized 
black bear, with its back towards 


Stroud, fighting six or eight dogs as it 
retreated. 
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It was a female and not thirty feet 
away. Pemberton could not retréat, ex- 
cept by crawling painfully under the tree 
again. Several other fallen giants were 
piled across and over it in such a way 
as, in conjunction with the thick laurel 
brake, to cut off every other avenue of 
escape. 

“Look out, dogs!” he cried, nervous- 
ly excited—then he plugged Bruin in 
the back with a ball from his rifle. 

It was not a repeater and the calibre 
was much too small for bear. Though 
he could eject an empty cartridge and 
re-load quite rapidly, yet now there 
seemed to be neither time nor space to 
do anything. ; 

The bear turned, quick as a flash, an 
rushed upon Pemberton. He saw the 
marks of Old Rabe in her left fore- 
quarter; yet her wounds seemed only to 
have enraged the beast without crippling 
her in the least. Just beyond, he caught 
a glimpse of a dead cub through the 
bushes and an intervening mass of 
dogs. 

Not knowing what else to do, he 
clubbed his gun and struck one wildly- 
aimed blow; then dodged, stumbled and 
fell. At that juncture the dogs, doubt- 
less encouraged by Stroud’s presence, 
made a furious onset—scrambling all 
over his now prostrate form. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PEMBERTON’S LITTLE SURPRISE. 


“Great Czsar!” was his only consecu- 
tive thought, as he lay, trampled be- 
neath a score of canine feet. “If the 
dogs give way, I’m a goner.” 

Snarls, yelps, howlings and a wild 
rattling of leaves and limbs ensued for a 
few seconds, then two of the dogs fell 
across him; he meanwhile being afraid 
to stir, lest he should feel the savage 
claws of the infuriated bear entering his 
flesh. 

Amid the uproar and fury of the com- 
bat, he again heard welcome human 
tones; the bear seemed to draw back 
and he attempted to raise himself from 
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“* Not knowing what else to do, he clubbed his gun and struck one 


wildly-aimed blow.”—[See page 11. 


under the fallen hounds, the blood from 
one of which had disagreeably stained 
one of his hands. 

“ Lie low!” exclaimed the voice of old 
Jake. “Don’t get up. I’m goin’ to 
shoot right over ye—” 

Bang! bang!! went Old Rabe. The 
bear gave a mighty groan and keeled 
over the next moment. Stroud, scram- 
bling to his knees, turned his head and 
saw the brute tightly wedged under the 
very log where he himself,had crawled 
through a few moments before 

“T ganny!” exclaimed the old man, 
who was rapidly re-loading. ‘Was she 
about to git ye, Mr. Pemberton?” 
Stroud hardly knew what to say and the 
old hunter laughed. 

“Broke your gun, didn’t she? 
well! You was in a clost place. Looks 
like she’s killed two of the pups. Pups 
as has got any grit are apt to be too 
durned brash about a bear. Killin’ her 
cub naterally made the critter as can- 
tankerous as a hornet.” 

Sure enough, Pemberton’s wild blow 
had merely broken the stock of his Bal- 
lard where it joined the barrel. But the 


Well, 


bear was dead, as well as the 
two dogs, and Jake told Stroud 
that he had killed another cub, 
up on the mountain-side, be- 
sides the one near by which the 
dogs had worried to death. 

“The mother would a’ fit over 
that one up thar,” continued the 
old man, “only the pups just 
naterally wouldn't let her stay 
nowhere. I put one load in her 
shoulder, ’nd off she come with 
t’other cub down here. We'll 
have a time gittin’ her upto the 
trail; but I ‘low Dave Tarback 
‘nd his boys ain’t fur away: 
Didn’t you here ’em ?” 

“Yes; and I heard you answer 
them and also your first shot at 
this bear. The horns rang out 
merrily for a while.” 

“That reminds me. I'll make 
this one ring ag’in. Mebbe we'll 
git some help.” 

The old man wound his horn once or 
twice; then, whetting his keen knife on 
his shoe-upper a little, he began to 
dexterously remove the skin from the 
dead animal. 

“Them last two barrels like to have 
ruint the hide,’ said he. ‘“That’s the 
only objections I have to Old Rabe— 
makes too big a hole. But then, when 
you want to down anything, Old Rabe 
‘ll down it; ’nd ina clost place she some- 
times comes powerful handy.” 

“Tf I’d a had Old Rabe,” said Stroud, 
“I believe one more shot would have 
settled Bruin, like I did the panther.” 

“Yes; but, bein’ as you only had a 
pop-gun, the bear run right over ye, I 
reckon. I’m sorry ‘bout those two 
pups. But they’re deader ’n Hector. I 
wish, though, you’d rub some of that 
thar balsam on the others. I see 
they’ve all got the marks o’ claws on 
‘em ‘ceptin Crowder. Crowder is a 
master hand to trail; but he’s been in 
too many scrimmages to expose hisself 
when there’s a lot o’ fool pups around to 
do the fightin’.””. [Stump pointed to the 
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gum exhuding from a balsam spruce 
near by, and Stroud obeyed his instruc- 
tions. Then the latter told about the 
rattlesnake and showed the rattles he 
had secured. | 

“Rattlers ’nd bears is a good deal 
alike in these mount'ins,” said Jake. 
“If you'll let them alone, they won't 
bother you. Make’em good mad, how- 
ever, then look out—’specially when 
they're hungry.” 

They now heard Mirandy’s clear 
voice, apparently answering some one; 
then the tones of men descending the 
mountain-side. 

“That's Dave,” exclaimed Jake. “I 
can reekernize. his voice. I'll let ’em 
know just where we be.” He blew his 
horn again and was answered by a 
chorus of shouts from above. Directly 
a couple of men were seen, swinging 
themselves down from sapling to sap- 
pling and from rock to limb until they 
reached the bottom and made their way 
to where Stroud and Stump were at 
work skinning the bear. One was a 
tall, dark, lantern-jawed man of about 
forty, with hair nearly to his shoulders 
and an immense mouth and nose. He 
was grotesquely ugly, keen-witted, 
solemn-visaged and good-natured. A 
couple of homely youths, who might 
have been his sons, stared at Pemberton 
and responded with brief “How’re yes” 
to the salutations of old Jake. 

“Well, Dave,” said the latter, “you 
invited us on a bear hunt; so we 
plugged a couple of the varmints as we 
come along, jest to get our hands in. 
This is Mr. Pemberton from Cheecager— 
a right peart sort of a feller, bein’ as he 
was raised in town, where I don’t ’spose 
they ackchilly know a pore bear from a 
razor-backed shote.” 

“TI ’low’d I'd meet ye,” said Mr. Tar- 
back, after a shake-hands all round with 
Stroud. “I most know’d ye wouldn't 
wait till the middle of th@Mveek. But, 
where’s t’other one ?” 

“Hit’s a cub—down yonder—just 
through the laurel. Run over there, 
boys, ’nd go to skinnin’. We'll have to 


tote the carcusses down the holler a 
mile to where the trail crosses.” 

“ How about Mirandy?” asked Stroud. 

“T like to have fergot the gal. You’d 
better climb up ’nd tell her we'll meet 
ye both with the meat at the first holler 
the trail crosses, which ’ll be this one— 
shore.” 

Pemberton picked up his broken rifle 
and began his laborious ascent, while 
the old man began throwing brush and 
limbs over the bodies of his two dead 
dogs. Tarback’s hounds were also 
gathering in andthe ravine was resonant 
with canine uproar. 

Stroud found Mirandy still seated 
upon the mule, and when she heard his 
story and saw his broken gun and the 
generally scratched and torn appearance 
of his clothes, she laughed. “You 
needn’t run down our mount’ins any 
more,” said she. “Here you’ve been 
around scarcely two weeks ’nd you’ve 
killed a paanter,’nd you like to ’a got 
chawed up bya bear. I call that doin’ 
pretty well, even for the Big Smokies. 
Do you reckon Californy or Colorado ’d 
beat that ?” 

“TI know what they cannot beat,” said 
he—pressing her hand as they started 
on. 

“What's that ?” 

“They cannot beat these parts for 
pretty girls. I know that to be a fact— 
sinte I’ve seen you, Mirandy.” 

“Ain't there no girl back in Chicago 
you like better’n me ?” she asked, with a 
simple directness that almost staggered 
his composure. 

“What a question!” he replied. “Of 
course, there is not.” 

“T can hardly believe you men folks 
when you try to talk soft to us girls: If 
I was to listen to all I know you'd like 
to say—’nd get to likin’ you right 
well—” 

“A confession—a clear confession !” 
he interrupted with gay ardor. “You 
knew that I—that I had begun to like 
you and—that this is leap year.” 

“No, no!”’—-She dropped the reins 


, and hid her face a moment.—“I ain’t 
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that kind of a girl. I wouldn’t be so 
forward for nothing in the world.” 

Her ingenuous confession and denial 
were irresistible. He threw prudence 
and perhaps honor for the moment to 
the winds. 

“Mirandy!” he exclaimed. 
dy!” 

In his efforts to reach her, the mule 
had stopped and half turned around. 

“Don't—don’t!” she half whispered, 
resisting him faintly. “You musn’t do 
that; it ain’t right—” 

He was drawing her face down to his 
own with gentle yet: seemingly irresist- 
ible force. Suddenly she screamed as 
she looked back up the trail, whence 
they had just descended, and darted 
violently back. 

“ Nay,” he began, “you must not be 
too coy.” 

“Leave me alone!” she commanded 
in so imperative a tone as to startle 
Stroud—at the same time pointing 
backward. 

He wheeled and saw a sight, charm- 
ing enough in itself, but which fairly 


“ Miran- 


paralyzed him for an instant. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONCLUSION. 


A stylish-looking young lady, habited 
in a tailor-made outing dress of dark- 
blue flannel, was seated on a horse at 
the first bend of the trail, eyeing the 
couple quietly. Certain faint distant 
sounds indicated that she was probably 
somewhat in advance of her party. 

“Evelyn!” ejaculated Pemberton, as 
soon as he could find voice. “I never 
expected you—here.” 

“TI should hope wo?,” returned the 
new comer in a flute-like yet decisive 
tone, “if I may be permitted to judge 
by appearances, The most I can say 
for you, however, is that the insult was 
doubtless unpremeditated as far as my 
mere presence here is concerned.” 

“You have surprised me, I confess,” 
he began—“ But, but—are you alone?” 

Stroud, hardly knowing what he was 
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saying, found his question answered by 
the appearance of Pony Spurlin on foot, 
followed by a portly, round-faced, elder- 
ly gentleman, on horseback, who bore a 
certain parental resemblance to the 
young lady. He was talking’ rapidly 
and, on seeing Pemberton, greeted him 
with bluff cordiality. 

“Hello, Stroud, my boy,” he called. 
“T thought we'd astonish you a little; 
but, hang me, if I expected we'd have to 
run ten miles out over these infernal 
mountains to catch up with you. How- 
ever, as our timber tract lies over this 
way, I,told Evey we'd keep right on and 
perhaps you'd have a bear-steak ready. 
How’s that? Am I right? We heard 
some shooting.” 

Stroud managed to get through the 
first greetings, somehow. He thanked 
his stars, after the first crisis was passed, 
that Pony had not witnessed his at- 
tempted familiarity with Mirandy, who 
now simply looked from one to another 
in silence, while the feeling of uneasiness, 
implanted by the first words of the 
young lady in blue, grew within her 
heart. 

“This is Miss Evelyn Matthews,” 
stammered Pemberton to her at last. 

Miss Evelyn bowed frigidly, while 
poor Mirandy flushed to the roots of her 
hair and felt vaguely vexed with Pem- 
berton. 

“And here is her father, Mr. John 
Matthews, a great lumberman from 
Michigan. I suspect, though I don’t 
know, that he is going to buy up a half 
a county or so of your timber lands. 
Why did you not let me know you were 
coming, sir ?” 

“Evy wanted to surprise you, my 
boy. Fact is, I didn’t know I was 
coming twenty-four hours before we 
started. Myself and two Grand Rapids 
men have been on a dicker for fifteen 
thousand acres down here, but we have 
just got dows to actual figures and I was 
deputed tofg@@me down here and size the 
deal up. I—or rather Evy—con- 
cluded we’d give you a good surprise. 
She knew your post-office; and from 
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there we followed you to old Stump’s. 
Arrived there just after you left. We 
stopped all night with a son of his, Bas- 
com by name, I think. This good fellow 
volunteered to bring us over to the 
scene of the bear-hunt and—here we 
are, all except the bear.” 

“We will meet the bear further 
down,” said Stroud, and he briefly re- 
lated the incidents of the killing, show- 
ing at the same time his broken rifle. 

Evelyn regarded him intently for a 
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wrapped in its own hide) before them on 
the grass. 

“The boys are comin’ with the cubs,” 
said Dave. “I don’t know as we need 
to wait on’em. They know the way. 


Me ’nd fhem have got a deer hung up 
just below here that we killed as we 
come along. That ’nd the bear’ll give 
us a load, ’nd it’s only three mile to my 
house.” 

It turned out that Tarback was the 
hunter to whom Mr. Matthews had been 


Pe oO ~. 


“* Meanwhile, Stroud and Hvelyn, left to each other's company, came slowly on behind.” 


moment, as this evidence of the danger 
he had endured was brought to her at- 
tention. Then she looked at Mirandy. 
But Mirandy, with Pony at her bridle- 
rein, was now descending the trail just 
ahead. Mr. Matthews, who was behind, 
talked incessantly, which Stroud for a 
while found to be rather a relief. 

At the appointed rendezvous they 
found Tarback and Stump seated on a 


log, with the bear (nicely butchered and 


referred as the guide who would show 
him the timber lands in question. Soon 
the great lumberman was following 
Pony and Mirandy, with one of the old 
hunters on either side. All three were 
deep in the discussion of timber, game, 
prices of land and so forth. Jake’s mule 
had been loaded with the bear, Mirandy 
leading it; while Pony stalked silently 
by her side with his rifle in the hollow 
of his arm. 

From time to time she glanced at 
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him in a strangely timid way, and made 
little off-hand remarks upon trivial sub- 
jects. But he did not respond. 

“There'll be a dance to-night, I 
know,” said she, with a sudden air of 
desperate resolution. “I know who I’m 
goin’ to dance with.” 

“’Twont be me,” said he, glumly. 

“*Twill be your own fault if I don’t,” 
returned she, with unruffled sweetness. 

Pony turned and gave her a long 
stare, which she bore with serenity, 
though her lips twitched a little. But 
he was not good at reading signs. 

“Tt’ll be that Chicager feller,” he re- 
turned. “I know your puttin’s on now 
better ’n I did afore he came.” 

“Pony!” Her lips trembled more 
than ever, and as she looked at him he 
detected tears in her eyes. 

“What do ye mean?” he ejaculated 
breathlessly. 

“TI mean that—that I’m sorry if I—if 
I’ve hurt your feelin’s; ’nd I won’t—I 
won't—” 

“’Nd ye won't dance with that Chi- 


cager felier?” he asked, as if he had 
caught a glimpse of a possible heaven, 
yet half doubted its reality. 

“Not if he was twice as perlite ’nd 


three times as handsome. 
make up.” 

Pony struggled a while like a fish in 
a net—but with the usual fish-like re- 
sult. He clinched his surrender, how- 
ever, with one tremendous demand. 

“You've held me off and on long 
enough. Look at my back. You 
didn’t let me git even with him, neither. 
If you don’t marry me by Christmas, 
I’m goin’ to strike out for Texas. I 
mean what I say. They’ll play ‘Choose 
your feller’ to-night at the party, I 
know. If youchoose me, I'll know you 
mean Yes; if you don’t, I'll know you 
mean No, and act accordin’. I’m tired 
of shilly-shallyin’, and so ought you to 
be.” 

With that Pony fell back to where 
Matthews and the two hunters were, 
despite Mirandy’s supplicating looks, 
There he resolutely remained—avoiding 


Pony—let’s 


all further opportunity for a private talk 
for the rest of the day. 

Meanwhile Stroud and Evelyn, left 
to each other’s company, came on be- 
hind. For a time neither spoke. Miss 
Matthews, however, broke the silence at 
last. “I suppose, sir,” she began, “you 
must be aware that our engagement is 
atanend. After what I this day wit- 
nessed, no other course is open that I 
can see—” 

“Evelyn!!” he bursted forth—* I'll 
own up. I did flirt a little with that 
girl. Is the crime unpardonable? Are 
you sure that you have not looked at a 
man since I left you—a month back? 
Remember Jack Ashton—” 

“There!” she exclaimed, coloring 
hotly, not only with vexation but with 
possible embarrassment. “I won't 
hear you. Jack is a very nice fellow 
and I have known him longer than I 
have you. But I’m sure I should never 
let him even squeeze my hand, let alone 
kiss me, after what has passéd between 
you and I, Do you like this girl?” 

“What a question! Here was I, tied 
up.in this wilderness; no amusement 
except hunting. I might have been a 
little careless and indiscreet, Evelyn; 
but your presence has already punished 
me far more than your just censure can. 
When I look at you, no other woman 
seems possible for me in this world. 
How can I exist without you?” 

“ There are but two things that cause 
me to compound this treason of yours,” 
said she. “One is, the sight of the girl 
herself.” 

She pointed one gloved hand at Mi- 
randy’s unstylish figure climbing, with 
masculine strides, the ridge ahead. It 
was the very antithesis of everything 
that Evelyn was herseif. Stroud glanced 
from one girl to the other and at once 
understood. 

“ And your second reason ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“Jack asked me to marry him the 
day before we started.” 

“Oh, he did, did he? But why 
should that aid you to overlook my 
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silly behavior to Mirandy here, who, I 
truly believe, cares more’ for Spurlin’s 
little finger than my whole body ?” 

“ Because I felt, through his avowal, 
that I—that I could not live without 
you. You do not deserve this, I fear—” 

“Evelyn!” he ejaculated, with a pas- 
sion that drove the color from her face ; 
then brought it surgingly back again as 
he pressed her hand to his lips. 


* * * * ee * 


That night, at the party, Pemberton 
and Evelyn waltzed together, much to 
the delectation of the young moun- 
taineers, who could reel, jig and prance 
about in their own way well enough. 
But fashionable dancing was so enliven- 
ing to their conceptions that some kiss- 
ing plays were thereupon started, and 
the fun waxed fast and furious. 
“Choose your feller” came upon the 
boards, one of the first’ choosers was Mi- 
randy, who came into the room smiling 
broadly yet with a lively sparkle in her 
eye. As she drew near where Stroud 
was sitting in a line of waiting young 
fellows, he trembled for an instant and 
kept his eyes on Evelyn who, with sev- 
eral of the older mountain women, was 
merely a spectator. But Mirandy kept 
on until she reached Pony; then sat 
down by his side as demurely as if that 
had always been her place. 

“ How about Texas, now ?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Durn Texas!” was his grinning re- 
ply. 

Pemberton breathed freely; then 
smiled as Evelyn’s eyes met his own. 
Presently, he arose, crossed the room 
and whispered in her-ear: “Do I carry 
my happiness as openly as Pony does 
his ?” he asked. “Hush,” she returned. 
“He is a true lover, and that is the 
main thing—isn’t it ?” 


When: 


“Choose your pardners for the Vir- 
ginny reel!” sang out Mr. Tarback, in 
the role of fiddler, as he rosined his 
bow. 

“Give us ‘Pease and Clabber,’ Dave!” 
calied old man Jake—leading forth Mrs. 
Stump to the head. “I’m goin’ to 
shake my laigs one more time ’fore I 
hunt for to-morrow.” 

“Shall we, dearest?” whispered 
Stroud to Evelyn. 

She smiled, gave him her hand, and 
they took their places in the column of 
dancers just behind Pony and Mirandy. 

“ All ready!” shouted Dave, throwing 
out one leg,as he drew his bow full 
length, and twisted his head around so 
that but one eye and the side of his face 
were presented to the dancers. “Ladies 
to one side; gents on t’other. Forward 
all!” And to Dave's inspiring strains 
the dance went merrily on. The 
puncheon floor shook, and the dogs 
without howled in unison. For a good 
half hour ‘Pease and Clabber’ rose and 
fell to the accompaniment of heavy feet. 
Then, with a final whoop, old Stump 
led his panting partner to a seat and the 
party broke up. 


* * a * * * 


A month after Pony and Mirandy had 
gone to housekeeping, there came a 
marked Chicago paper to old man 
Stump, containing a notice of Pember- 
ton’s marriage, and also stating that 
the couple had gone to Europe on a 
wedding trip. 

“Yurrup ‘Il do for them as likes it, I 
reckon,” commented Jake. “Why 
didn’t they come to the Big Smokies? 
We'd a-killed another bear, ’nd’a gin 
’em a serrynade as you could ’a heard 
five miles. That's my idee of the way 
to wind up a weddin’.” 

Glenville, West Virginia. 








THE STORY OF A STORMY NIGHT. 


BY ROGER EMERSON 


I. 


T was something over thirty years 

ago that a colony of adventurous 
but sober-visaged and hard-working Hol- 
landers loosened the ties that bound 
them to their ancestral homes beside 
the dyke-girdled Zuyder Zee, and fol- 
lowed their chosen leader to new fields 
of labor in the then unfenced and un- 
cultivated wilds of Central Iowa. Their 
halting place was in Marion County, 
on a beautiful and fertile prairie ridge 
midway between the Des Moines and 
Skunk Rivers; and here they planned 
and built a lovely little town—very old- 
fashioned and decidedly “Dutchy” in 
some respects, but, withal, a town that 
any one would become enamored with 
upon very short acquaintance. Pella, 
when the writer last saw it, sixteen 
years ago, had grown to be quite a little 
city. The cotton-woods, planted around 
the public square, had towered upward 
until the: birds that hopped about in 
their branches were quite safe from the 
mischievous, stone-throwing town ur- 
chins; but the worthy founders of the 
place stiil retained the language and 
many of the customs of their birthplace; 
wore their wooden shoes on the streets 
in wet weather (and sometimes in dry); 
made their own lager, and drank it as 
well, and smoked their long-stemmed 
pipes upon all occasions—much as did 
the pioneers of ‘Haarlem and Sandy 
Hook, whose history was so ably writ- 
ten by Diederich Knickerbocker. 

The settlers of Manhattan Island 
named their town Nieuw Amsterdam, 
and the ever-present spirit of patriotism 
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led the patriarchs of Pella to attempt 
the perpetuation of the same honored 
name. Their Amsterdam was located 
on the outer curve of a bend on the 
Des Moines River, a stream that they 
hoped would, in time, bring cargoes of 
rich and golden freight to this, Pella’s 
port of entry. Their dream was never 
realized. But very few boats ever es- 
sayed to ply upon the shallow Des 
Moines; and the buildings erected at 
Amsterdam were, in time, undermined 
and swept away by that treacherous 
stream. 

Deserted by their occupants as each 
recurrence of the frequent floods ren- 
dered their destruction more imminent, 
the last of the old houses stood vacant 
for a considerable time; and it was in 
one of them that the incident I am 
about to relate occurred. The story as 
I give it was told by one of the actors 
in the interesting drama, but I have 
chosen, as in the case of all the others, 
to conceal his identity under a name of - 
my own invention. Among the many 
who will peruse the following pages, 
there are some, I know, whose eyes first 
saw the light within a few miles of the 
scene of this story; but should they be 
tempted to divest any of my characters 
of the disguise I have given them I 
warn them in advance that their efforts 
will be futile and unavailing. 


II. 


In the year 187-, Dirk Van Ortwyck 
was, at once, the oldest and the least 
disposed to study of the many pupils 
attending the Pella High School. With- 
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in a few months of the age that would 
bar him from free tuition, Dirk had long 
since lost the appearance, as well as the 
habits of the stereotyped school-boy, 
and only persevered in attendance at 
the old brick school-house because he 
knew that he must take up the labor of 
life on the day that he discarded his 
text-books. His uncle, Wouter Van 
Ortwyck, had promised that Dirk should 
have an education if the public schools 
could give him one; but, as old Wouter 
was never known to perform one iota 
more than he promised, Dirk knew that 
there was to be no college days for him; 
no chance to fit himself for the legal 
profession—the dream of his life; noth- 
ing, in fact, but the perpetual grind of 
hard work from the moment that he 
should open his eyes on the first day of 
his twenty-second year. This was hard 
upon young Van Ortwyck—very hard 
indeed. There were many reasons— 
and some of them very particular ones— 
why he would have preferred a future 
of more radiant tints. It was the height 
of ill-luck for an ambitious, talented and 
—yes—good-looking young fellow, to 
have neither wealth nor prospects to 
tide him over the shoals of life. And, 
so thinking, Dirk made the mistake that 
hundreds of others are making daily, 
and neglected to improve the chances 
that really had been offered him, prefer- 
ring to spend his time in mourning for 
those that were denied. His studies 
grew distasteful to him, and instead of 
attending to the teachings of Principal 
Cory—whose erudition was only sur- 
passed by his unwavering good humor 
and kindness of heart—Dirk preferred 
to wander afield with rod or gun and 
drown his sorrows in the excitement 
that all sportsmen know and love. 

One day, rather early in the year, for 
the spring flight of ducks was at its 
height, Van Ortwyck had spent an after- 
noon to good advantage, shooting mal- 
lards in the sloughs along the Des 
Moines; and it was only when the com- 
ing of night reminded him of the miles 
of muddy road to be travelled that he 


left his stand at a favorite fly-way an 
trudged back down the river. Walking 
home against time is ever a hard bit of 
business, but on this occasion it was 
particularly so; for there was a heavy 
string of ducks to carry and the red 
river clay was just at the proper stage 
of stickiness to discourage the hardiest 
of pedestrians. With all this, dark 
masses of clouds were sweeping up out 
of the south-west, and an almost contin- 
ual rumble of thunder told of a coming 
storm. 

As the deserted houses of Amster- 
dam were reached the rain came in a 
blinding dash. Instinctively Van Ort- 
wyck sought the shelter of the nearest 
building—the only one that could yet 
boast of floor and roof; and shoving 
open the door he sprang within. Often, 
in the few years previous, he had 
camped with his boyish comrades in 
this long-vacant cottage, and he was 
quite content to have reached such a 
haven in the nick of time. He would 
have preferred to have reached home, 
but, if the rain continued, he could pass 
the night here quite comfortably. 

There was a great brick fire-place in 
the larger of the two rooms that the 
building contained, and piled conveni- 
ently near was a quantity of wood, left 
by the last campers. A fire would add 
materially to the apartment’s cheerful- 
ness, and Dirk was exploring his pock- 
ets for a match, when there was a rattle 
of wheels at the door and an open car- 
riage halted at the threshold. Van Ort- 
wyck made a step forward to greet the 
new comers, but suddenly stopped as he 
caught sight of them through the half- 
open entrance, hesitated, and then re- 
treated to the inner room. 

“Hans Vandergelt and Lena!” he ex- 
claimed. “I wouldn’t have them see 
me here for a fortune! Rain or no 
rain, I must travel.” 

Ducks and gun in hand, he turned to 
the rear entrance, but the roar of the 
rain on the roof was enough to daunt 
the courage of any one. Possibly he 
could remain undiscovered within un- 
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til the fury of the storm had spent it- 
self. He did not like to run to cover, 
like a hare startled by the hounds, but 
it was the only alternative to facing the 
late arrivals; for he had suddenly re- 
membered the fact that all entrances to 
the old building had been nailed up— 
only excepting the front door through 
which Hans Vandergelt and his fair 
daughter would presently enter. The 
only chance for concealment was to 
ensconce himself behind the door of 
communication between the two rooms, 
and this was instantly accomplished. 

“They may find me, after all,” he 
muttered. “But, if they do, I will hold 
my head down and make a break for 
the outside. This handkerchief will 
help to hide my face”— and he tied a 
huge, white bandage about his jaws and 
ears in a way that effectually hid the 
lower part of his features. 

Meanwhile the occupants of the car- 
riage had tumbled out with all speed 
and made haste to reach shelter. The 


harsh voice of Vandergelt had been 


heard even as the wheels ceased to turn, 
ordering his daughter to enter, but, 
with feminine timidity, she preferred 
standing in the driving, blinding rain 
until her father had hitched the horses 
and could lead the way. 

“Would you drown, foolish girl?” 
cried the irascible old man, in his native 
language. “’Tis indeed a fool that will 
not enter out of the rain. Come, follow 
then, if you will not lead.” 

Both were dripping wet, though they 
had only caught the first dashes of the 
storm. To Vandergelt, whose youth 
and early manhood had been spent in a 
sea-faring life, twas but one wetting the 
more and of but little moment either 
way; but in all her 17 years his daugh- 
ter could recollect no experience ap- 
proaching this in disagreeableness. 

“Will it rain long, do you think, 
father?” 

“Am I a weather-prophet, to know 
when clouds shall fly high or low? 
Let it rain, if sit must—we are out of 
the storm.” 
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“But we cannot stay in this old hut 
through the long night.” 

“And why not? ‘Tis a snug little 
place so far as I can see. Here is a 
hearth, and wood to pile upon it. Yon- 
der are boxes that will serve us as 
chairs; and if you should care to sleep 
I will spread my cloak on the floor for 
a couch. ‘Tis a hard bed, perhaps, for 
thy tender frame, but in old times 
queens have had less comfortable Jodg- 
ings.” 

Vandergelt strode to the inner door, 
but the gloom of coming night now 
concealed everything within. Fumbling 
in a pocket of his inner coat he first 
produced a long-stemmed, huge-bowled 
pipe, then a sack of smoking tobacco 
and, finally, a box of matches; but in 
the act of striking a light he paused 
and replaced the matches until the pipe 
was filled and between his teeth. 

“Naught in here but some scattered 
rubbish,” said he, when he, at last, 
glanced hastily around. Then he 
snapped shut the silver cover of his 
pipe-bowl and rejoined his daughter. 
“Ach, Himmel! how it rains! Let me 
see if there can a fire be built on this 
cheerless hearth.” 

Crouched in his concealment, Dirk 
Van Ortwyck could see nothing of the 
outer room and its occupants, but he 
could hear the labored breathing of the 
corpulent old Hollander as he knelt 
among the scattered ashes and busied 
himself with knife and kindlings. Scvon 
another match was struck, and, in time, 
the crackling of the tiny blaze grew to 
a subdued roar as wood was piled upon 
the flames, while Vandergelt’s ceaseless 
flow of self gratulations told how well 
he was satisfied with the results of his 
labor. 
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“Look, daughter. Didst ever see a 
fairer blaze or feel a more grateful 
warmth? Remove your cloak and sit 
here, where the glow of the fire is 
strongest. How comfortable we could 
be if we but had some food—a roasted 
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fowl and a pot of coffee—or even if you 
would join me in draining my brandy 
flask? Be sensible, Lena, and take but 
ataste. ‘Twill help to drive out the 
cold and perhaps save you from a 
serious illness. No? Well, then, I 
mnst drink by myself; for 'tis ever a bad 
plan to remain dry within when you are 
wet without.” 

The violence of the storm seemed 
momentarily increasing. The wind had 
freshened into a veritable tempest that 
shook the house to its foundations, 
while the volumes of water that fell 
upon the half-rotted roof threatened to 
crush it through. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
disagreeable situation than that in which 
young Van Ortwyck now found himself 
placed. In his impulsiveness, and to 
prevent recognition by the Vandergelts, 
neither of whom he had any real reason 
to avoid, he had got himself in a dilem- 
ma from which there was no retreat. 
To make a frantic rush for the outer 
door would be to risk the discovery of 
his identity, perhaps frighten Miss Van- 
dergelt into hysterics, and only result in 
getting himself drenched and chilled by 
the storm. To wadk out and make him- 
self known would entail an explanation 
that he felt himself unable to give, while 
to remain cramped up in that narrow 
space behind the door was to perform 
something that he knew to be an impos- 
sibility. 

Hans Vandergelt had becn one of the 
first recollections of Dirk’s boyhood, 
and the Vandergelt of to-day was in no 
wise different from the Vandergelt of 
fifteen years ago. He had ever been 
‘renowned for his prosperity (even among 
the Hollanders whose thrift and econ- 
omy ensure their prosperity wherever 
they may be), but, unlike many of 
his neighbors, he had been alway free 
with his wealth when its expenditure 
was necessary to add to his own per- 
sonal comfort. Vandergelt owned the 
choicest of farms and the most com- 
modious of dwellings. His farm-horses 
were Normans and Clydesdaies, any of 
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them worth a half dozen of ordinary 
plugs. The black stallion that he occa- 
sionally rode had cost him $300 in Chi- 
cago. Dirk Van Ortwyck, as a boy, 
would have given a year’s work to have 
ridden him for one day through the 
streets of Pella. Later—only a few 
years before the date of our story— 
Dirk had envied Vandergelt the poses- 
sion of his shot-gun, the finest fire-arm 
in the county. Now, his fickle fancy 
had wandered to a new object. For 
Lena Vandergelt’s love he would have 
died a hundred deaths. Lena had 
learned this from his own lips and 
smiled. Hans Vandergelt had guessed 
it—as he guessed everything else that 
was worth guessing about—but he had 
frowned; and the next minute humili- 
ated Dirk by asking him to become his 
stable-boy and general roustabout. 

Poor Dirk! had his hatred for Van- 
dergelt, or his love for his daughter 
been less hé could have faced them both 
and sat on the box by the side of the 
one while he drank the brandy that the 
other would freely have offered; but as 
it was, he must needs remain in hiding 
and curse the unlucky fate that had 
forced him to such disagreeable straits. 

Under the cheering influence of the 
brisk fire, aided by frequent draughts of 
choice French brandy, Hans Vandergelt 
grew remarkably loquacious. Told 
story after story, and sang rollicking — 
drinking songs that Lena had never 
heard before and that made her smile in 
spite of herself. Search the world over 
and you will find no more entertaining 
or lively a companion than the ordin- 
arily taciturn or phlegmatic Hollander 
when the pivot of his tongue has been 
well oiled and the accumulated dust 
washed from his throat. But to keep 
the fire alight requires fuel; and when 
the brandy had failed Vandergelt’t jol- 
lity failed as well. From the noisy, 
happy-go-lucky stage, he drifted into 
the other extreme; grew morose and 
gloomy and shuddered at every howl of 
the wind or heavy peal of thunder. He 
still talked incessantly, but in low and 
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subdued tones and on subjects that 
seemed conjured up by his drunken 
fears. 

“Tis a bad night, daughter; a ter- 
rible, a fearful night. Ah, my dear 
God! how like is the storm’s roar to the 
beat of the waves on a rock-strewn 
shore! If I shut my eyes I can see the 
white-capped surges as they sweep ever 
toward the land. I can see the spray 
dashing over the rocks that but lately 
loomed like mountains o’er the quiet 
waters. “Tis a night such as sailors 
dread, little one. I have seen such 
storms in my youth, but the last one 
was many years ago.—’ Twas the night 
when Dirk Van Ortwyck died.” 

“ Dirk Van Ortwyck !” 

It was the voice of Lena Vandergelt, 
repeating the name in her surprise; but 
it thrilled to the heart of the concealed 
listener like a cry for aid and protection. 

“Dirk Van Ortwyck. But not the 
idle, half-witted lad that fancies himself 
in love with your pretty face. “Twas his 
He died 


grandsire of whom I speak. 
(aye, did’st never hear the tale ?)—He 
was murdered, so people said. The life 
of a sailor is oft-times cut short, but he 
generally drowns beyond sight of land. 
Van Ortwyck died on shore, and a six- 


inch blade was his 
heart |" 

“And was it never known who did 
the deed ?” 

“The murderer knew, little trembler. 
Tush! he was not a murderer! Van 
Ortwyck deserved death and got his 
deserts. Listen, daughter. I will tell 
you the story. (It matters: not how it 
was learned to me). For forty years I 
alone, of all living people, have known 
the secret, and I have kept it’ as such. 
’Tis a short story and may in a measure 
serve to pass away the time.” 

The hinges of the inner door creaked 
as though it had been swung by an 
unseen hand. Lena Vandergelt heard 
the slight sound, and her flesh seemed 
to creep with a fear that she could not 
understand. If her father’s senses had 
not been dulled by drink, he would have 


driven through 
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heard as well, and would doubtless have 
investigated the cause of the disturb- 
ance. But he had ears for nothing but 
his own words. 

“The lad that you know has his 
grandsire’s face but not his lovable 
ways. Dirk Van Ortwyck could have 
married any: girl of his acquaintance, 
but he fancied none of them. Men gave 
him their friendship unasked, but among 
all his associates there was. but one who 
knew that his friendship was returned. 
This was a mere boy, younger by four 
years than Dirk himself, and his name 
was’—the old man _hesitated.—* Well, 
I will call him Hans. ’Tis a common 
name and one that I can readily remem- 
ber. . People said that the love of Dirk 
and Hans was like unto that of David 
and Johnathan. Yet, it was Hans, and 
none other, whose knife was driven to 
the hilt in Van Ortwyck’s breast. 

“It was all for the sake of Minna 
Staats. Hans loved her and thought 
that his love was returned. In his per- 
fect trust of sweetheart and friend, he 
could not rest until he had made them 
acquainted. Then, that he might earn 
the means of making a home for his 
love, he shipped for a long voyage to 
the Far East. Mind you, Lena, what 
fools some people can be for the sake of 
a silly fancy. To win the hand of 
Minna Staats this idiot risked his life in 
the fever-haunted jungles of India. He 
braved death and endured sufferings 
that were worse than death—and re- 
turned to find his Minna the wife of 
Dirk Van Ortwyck and the mother of 
his child.” 

The features of the old Hollander 
were perfectly hideous with the work- 
ings of a passion long suppressed. With 
clenched teeth and starting eye-balls, 
he glared into the dying embers on. the 
hearth, and the words emanated from 
his purple lips with a serpent-like hiss 
that told of a hatred that would never 
die. 

“Luckily—for both—-Van Ortwyck 
was absent when I returned—” (All 
semblance of disguise had been dropped 
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in his excitement, and the remainder of 
the story was told in the first person). 
“Whien we met again the meeting was 
unexpected to both. I had landed from 
my vessel on the coast of Norway and, 
in a path that edged the cliffs, I en- 
countered him face to face. He was 
hunting wild-fowl, but the gun that he 
bore did not serve to shield his life. 
Perhaps he thought that I had forgiven 
him! At all events, burdened with the 
game that he had killed, he made no 
move to evade my blow. More than 
that—listen, daughter, for ’tis a wonder 
that I will tell—the smile of greeting 
never faded from his lips!” 

There was a suppressed scream from 
the maiden, but there was cause for her 
terror other than the ghastly tale that 
her father had told in his drunken maun- 
derings. In the door leading to the 


inner room stood the figure of a man, 
his face half hidden by a bandage like 
that employed to hold in place the 
lower jaw of a corpse, while his gar- 


ments were disordered and soiled and 
stained here and there with drops of 
blood.. One hand of the apparation 
held a string of water-fowl while the 
other supported a heavy double-barreled 
gun. 

“’Tis he!” shrieked Vandergelt, 
throwing out his hands .as though to 
supplicate mercy. ‘“’Tis Dirk Van Ort- 
wick !—just as he lay that terrible night 
amidst the rocks of the Norwegian 
coast !—just as I see him every night in 
my dreams. Oh,-God pity me! See 
how he smiles upon me!” 

The wretched man buried his face in 

‘his hands to shut out the fearful vision. 
Minutes passed, and then the voice of 
his daughter called him to himself. He 
gazed at her in wonder; for, though still 
agitated, no traces of fear were visible in 
her face and he even fancied that her 
cheeks glowed with an unusual color. 

“Come, father. The storm has spent 
its fury and ’tis best that we should 
seek our home. Art thou awake or 
sleeping ?” 

Hans Vandergelt struggled to his 
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feet. and silently led the way out into the 
night. A glance had satisfied him that 
the object of his terror had disappeared 
— if it had ever been present save in his 
dreams. Was it possible that he had 
slumbered by the fire-side and dreamed 
that he had confessed his crime to his 
daughter? How much of the experi- 
ences of the past few hours had been 
real? How much had originated ina 
brandy-befuddled brain? He asked 
himself the question as he guided his 
impatient horse back into the road- 
way; he was still busy with his con- 
jectures when his carriage turned into 
the broad avenne leading up to his 
residence. 


IV. 


Next day Dirk Van Ortwyck was an 
early visitor at the Vandergelt mansion, 
and with his arrival the conjectures that 
still troubled the old Hollander became 
merged into certainties. 

It is needless to tell of the interview 
between the old man who had a crime 
to conceal and the young one with ends 
of his own to serve. Both felt assured 
of the impossibility of proving Vander- 
gelt’s guilt after the lapse of four de- 
cades, but old Hans shrank from the 
loss of reputation and prestige that 
would follow if his drunken cenfession 
of the night before should be made pub- 
lic; while Dirk Van Ortwyck cared 
little for the past so that the barriers 
were swept from his path to happiness 
and success in the present and future. 
Detesting Vandergelt for his cowardice, 
quite as much as for his murderous 
deed, he felt that he must conceal his 
sentiments or inflict pain upon one dearer 
to him than all the ancestors in the Van 
Ortwyck lineage. 

When both parties to a contest are 
agreeable, a compromise can generally 
be effected without the mediation of a 
third party; but in this case a third 
party was called in—being no less a 
personage than Lena Vandergelt her- 
self. Then and there was formed the 
“great triumvirate” that shortly after 
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became more closely cemented by the 
marriage of Dirk and Lena; then and 
there the plans were laid that found 
their fulfillment when the Vandergelt 
property in Iowa was sold and the 
family removed to the Far West, where 


Dirk Van Ortwyck found ample op- 
portunity to cultivate his legal talent 
and has long since risen to a prominent 
position in his chosen profession. 

West Point, Arkansas. 


A MOUNTAIN DEER HUNT. 


BY M. W. TSCHUDDI. 


66 E are entirely out of fresh 


meat, and this bacon goes 
against my stomach. Do go hunting 
to-day.” So spoke my wife one day last 
summer as we sat down to the morning 
meal. I had been driven from the city 
by ill health and had taken up,a ranche 
in the mountains. We had a few head 


of cattle and horses and I was pegging 
away with a grubbing hoe early and 
late to get some hay land cleared; for 
in this region the winter is long and the 
snow is deep—forcing ranchers to pro- 


vide plenty of hay to enable them to 
bring their stock through the cold sea- 
son without loss. So the larder was 
empty, and I hated to spare the time to 
replenish it. 

I could go out in the evenings and 
see plenty of does, as our home is right 
in the breeding grounds of the deer; but 
the bucks had nearly all retired to the 
higher ridges, and had been so persist- 
ently hunted by Eastern sportsmen that 
they were very wary and hard to come at. 

But that afternoon I saddled up 
Queen (an old mare that will pack any- 
thing you can get on her back) and rode 
over to a neighbor's about three miles 
closer to the ground I expected to hunt 
over, so as to have company and get an 
early start in the morning. 

Tumbling out of bed about daylight 
and taking a light breakfast, we rode a 
mile or two up a long gulch or draw to 
its head, picketted our horses in the 
luxuriant grass with long rope lariats, 
and made our way cautiously up the 
side of a mountain covered with a 
dense growth of quaking aspens—a 


very paradise for deer. For here the 
wild oats, pea-vines, and Michaelmas 
daisies were up to our waists, and the 
breeze stirred the delicately balanced 
aspen leaves, making the golden sun- 
beams dance hither and thither. A num- 
ber of does with their beautifully spotted 
fawns jumped up before us, but we saw 
nothing that we wanted. 

Finally, coming to a sparsely tim- 
bered ridge, we separated; each taking 
one side. Before long I heard a shot, 
and a few minutes after a three-point 
buck came tearing down from the crest 
with one leg dangling from the knee. 
I did not succeed in stopping him, and 
he was moving on his three sound legs 
at a rate of speed that- precluded pur- 
suit. I guess he scared up everything 
in the neighborhood, for not another 
deer could I get sight of. 

Arriving at the top of the ridge, after 
a long, weary climb, I sat down to eat a 
lunch. While engaged in that pleasant 
occupation, I heard a “patter,” “patter” 
behind me. Turning slowly around, I 
saw a beautiful young doe trotting 
across the little open directly towards 
me. I kept perfectly still and, her curi- 
osity overcoming her natural timidity, 
she advanced to within ten yards, 
stopped and sniffled, stamped her front 
feet, advanced a couple of paces more, 
eyed me inquisitively with her large, soft 
eyes, and then, with a loud snort, bound- 
ed away as gracefully as a—well, as a 
deer. 

Just after finishing my sandwich 
three shots in quick succession were 
wafted to me down the side of the moun- 
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tain from where I supposed my fellow- 
hunter to be, and so I leisurely made 
my way back to the horses, expecting 
that my assistance would be needed in 
packing in the fruits of my companion’s 
markmanship. But he was not there 
when I arrived, and, tired with my 
tramp, I sat down on the warm ground 
with my back against a tree. The gentle 
breeze rustling through the firs soon 
made me drowsy, and I dropped off into 
the Land of Nod. I was awakened by 
various emphatic exclamations of dis- 
gust, and a question elicited: 

“Shot at a fine buck and followed 
him down into a ravine where it would 
have been almost impossible to get the 
meat out, so I let him go. Let’s put for 
home!” 

We had had “fisherman’s luck,” but 
it behooved us to take the back trail, or 
go home by starlight; and just as the 
sun went behind the hills I came in sight 
of my log cabin. Casually glancing up 
a little gulch as I crossed its mouth, I 
imagined I saw the choke-cherry bushes 
stir. Quickly stepping off the old mare, I 
peered over her withers, and soon a lord- 
ly buck stepped out and gazed our way. 

“Only a stray horse,” he seemed to 
think, after a good look, and down went 
his head with its branching antlers, as 
he searched for the short, sweet grass at 
the roots of the brush. He was fully 
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300 yards away; so I went down on 
my hands and knees and began to creep 
towards him—lying close when he 
glanced up and getting a few yards 
nearer whenever he lowered his head. 
I wriggled along in this manner about 
100 yards, when he began to grow sus- 
picious and, although I could scarcely 
see my front sight on account of the 
growing darkness, I let fly at his shoul- 
der, and at the crack of the rifle he 
dropped. Hastily throwing in another 
cartridge, I cautiously advanced. He 
heard me and got up. I saw the bloody 
froth dripping from his nostrils, and 
knew that he was hit in the lungs. It 
was a fatal shot, but a ball through the 
head ended his misery. He had seven 
fine points, but they were still in the 
velvet, and I afterward did not succeed 
very well in curing them. After dress- 
ing him I attempted to load him, but it 
would have been a big job for two men. 
So I tied him to the old mare’s tail, and 
away we went, in fine style, arriving 
home hungry and tired but jubilant. 
He was in fine condition; the tallow 
from off his back and haunches, made 
into candles, gave light to read many 
interesting pages of Sports AFIELD, 
and his hide makes a splendid rug to 
get out of bed onto, these cold winter 
mornings. 
Egeria, Colorado. 





A MUSICAL BEAR. 


BY. GEORGE F. BURTCH. 


HILE to the casual observer this 

may seem a careless age, yet in 
truth it is an age of wonderful progress 
in all branches of scientific research, as 
well as of intellectual development. 

Reason is more closely allied to result, 
and cause more carefully traced in effect, 
than in any previous period of our era: 
Our astronomers are busily studying 
the laws that govern the heavenly bod- 
ies: Our chemists, geologists, and the 
devotees of every branch of science, are 
making rapid progress in their respect- 
ive fields, yet there are perhaps regions 
of untold wonders in our universe, into 
which the prying eye of science has 
never gazed; the understanding of which 
may have been reserved: for ages other 
than ours. Who can say but that the 
science of to-day may be only the al- 
phabet of knowledge in centuries to 
come, or that the scientific world will 
then look upon the accomplishments of 
this age as we look upon the civilization 
of the aborigines whom we suceeded 
upon this continent? 

It is possible that we may correctly 
surmise what the study of science will 
be in those ages yet wrapped in the un- 
fathomable folds of the future; but in 
all probability we have not more than 
prepared the canvas upon which its 
masters shall complete a work of art, 
the magnitude and beauty of which 
would be startling to a nineteenth cen- 
tury scientist. 


The foregoing remarks as applied to 
the incident the writer is about to relate 
are simply suggestive, and that, perhaps, 
only to a few sympathetic readers. 

* * * 


* 


In the year 1885 a party of sports- 
men (the writer being one of the number) 
left Fort Custer and following the course 
of the Big Horn River, after a few days’ 
journey found ourselves in the heart of 
the mountain range bearing that name, 
somewhat north of Central Wyoming; 
from whence, after a few days’ hunt, we 
intended to continue our expedition into 
North Park—at that time, as well as this, 
famous for its game of every description, 
though made doubly attractive to sports- 
men of our ambitious character by an 
abundance of deer and bear. 

One night in early September we were 
camped but a short distance from Wind 
River in a heavy growth of timber, hav- 
ing traversed the principal range with- 
out encountering satisfactory sport. The 
night was dark and the space illumined 
by our camp-fire so small that our 
horses could not be seen where they 
were tethered—not more than twenty 
feet from our camp. Broiling a delici- 
ous venison steak, we despatched it with 
a bottle of Catawba and considered our 
repast regal. 

One of our party was a violinist of no 
mean merit, and, after a few rounds at 
seven-up, we called upon him for enter- 
tainment. We sometimes spoke of him 
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as our “ Paganini in embryo,” and there 
was no sarcasm in our applause. 

The stillness of death had seemed to 
pervade the forest during the preparation 
of our evening meal, but it was not long 
until the leaves commenced to rustle 
and the supple pines to bend in the ris- 
ing wind, which sighed through the 
branches with a mournful sound—as if 
searching in vain for some associate, 
lost in those acres of shade. 

The mood of Nature grew more weird 
—her Morpheus seeming to toss about 
in his bed of mountains, as if disturbed 
by some hideous night-mare. 

Charley Brainard seemed to catch the 
spirit of the night and we all agreed 
that he surpassed himself in the execu- 
tion of his favorite compositions. The 
bow ran across the strings aimlessly for a 
while, wandering through parts of ‘“ Wil- 
liam Tell” and the more doleful strains 
of “Lucrecia Borgia,” and from that to 
“Fra Diavalo.” But after a time he 
seemed to be giving us a grand medley 
of all the compositions he had ever 


attempted. The music rose and fell in 
soft cadences, full of crescendos and di- 


minuendos; then the bow seemed to 
clutch convulsively at all the strings, as 
if to evoke a tone too strong for any 
one. Charley had unquestionably lost 
himself in his music. We listened in 
rapt attention, and (chide us not if I 
confess) unbidden tears stole down our 
cheeks at some of the more tender 
strains. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, a large black bear stalked into the 
tent. For a moment we were subjected 
to a close scrutiny by our unceremonious 
visitor, while one of the company seized 
his Winchester to despatch the game. 
The strange conduct of Bruin, however, 
led us to believe him a less dangerous 
character than we had at first supposed 
him to be, while Brainard was seeming- 
y unconscious of this addition to his 
udience. 

The bear at first seemed surprised to 
find himself in the midst of such an un- 
usual scene, but suddenly the violin 
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emitted a wild sort of note, high up in 
a minor chord, and Bruin started as 
though struck a violent blow—fixing 
his small brown eyes intently upon the 
violin. After a moment the bow ran 
across one of the lower strings, striking 
a deep bass note. The bear seemed 
strangely affected; his ponderous body 
swayed to and fro, in an even, monot- 
onous motion, as if the music had taken 
entire possession of him, keeping exact 
time with al! the changes, rapid or slow, 
but seeming to appreciate the staccato 
notes, or the long-drawn rallantandos, 
more than the common time. 

Now he has risen on his haunches— 
still keeping up a steady, swinging mo- 
tion. We had heard of such perform- 
ances, but were astonished at this ex- 
hibition, so unique and entirely unlooked 
for. 

But a new mood has come over our 
entertainer, and he slowly advances to- 
ward the music, giving not the slightest 
attention to the five men who watch 
him with such interest. 

The tent was about fifteen feet in di- 
ameter and when Bruin had reached its 
centre he stopped and commenced mov- 
ing about in a sort of semi-circle, but 
all the time keeping his little eyes fixed 
upon the player. After continuing this 
for a few moments he again advanced — 
towards the music; but Brainard—hav- 
ing observed him now for the first time 
—with one wild cry dashed out of the 
tent. This, we supposed, left no altern- 
ative but to end our visitor’s career; but, 
to our surprise, he turned and followed 
Brainard out of the tent in the most 
dignified manner, never deigning to so 
much as look at the rest of us. Fol- 
lowing the procession, we discovered 
that Brainard had darted up a conveni- 
ent tree, and that Bruin, who had very 
ceremoniously situated himself beneath 
it, seemed to be watching his entertainer 
with a wistful sort of look—if the ex- 
pression will be permitted. 

Charley implored us to despatch his 
persecutor, but we could not bring our- 
selves to destroy so much evident intelli- 
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gence, without first giving its possessor 
an opportunity to exert it for his own 
safety. 

Taking the violin from its rather un- 
usual location in the midst of our camp- 
kitchen ware, one of the company com- 
menced to scrape the. strings unmerci- 
fully. To such an attack as this, Bruin, 
who seemed so much to appreciate good 
music, could not be expected to do 
otherwise than object; and in a surpris- 
ingly short time, he had cleared that 
camp of every vestige of life; his rapid 
movements not only surprising us, but 
also preventing the use of our rifles. 

We were led to believe by this time 
that the only intelligent thing we could 
do, was to put a stop to the ceremony, 
and a bullet finally accomplished our 
purpose. 

When the circumstance was explained 
to Brainard, to our astonishment, he told 
us that he had felt some strange spell 
during the latter part of his playing, and 
that he did not seem to realize where he 
was or just what he was doing—that 
some unseen influence had seemed to 
direct him. That he had been playing 
in “C minor,” and was suddenly im- 
pelled to change to ‘‘G major,’’ 
from which he had been powerless to 
make the transposition back to the 
minor key. 

While Bruin had been startled by the 
high minor strain, it was not until the 
bass note was sounded that he seemed 
to yield entirely to the influence of the 
music. 

One of our party who was something 
of a scientist, thoroughly believing in 
the Darwinian evolution, took occasion 
to argue that in this bear nature there 
was something very closely resembling 
our human nature: That in the brain of 
this wild animal was the germ of under- 
standing, only lacking the power of 
speech for intelligent expression. That 
while all animal intelligence is common- 
ly merged in “instinct” by those who 
write, talk or think upon the subject; 
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yet instinct with them is simply more 
highly cultivated to fulfill the functions 
performed by some of the faculties 
possessed by man and denied to them. 
That instinct exists in the very same 
manner with all forms of life—the only 
difference being in its development. 

“The brain of a bear,” he continued, 
“placed in the cranium of man, would, 
after the proper cultivation, perform ail 
the functions required of it; and, vice 
versa, place the brain of man in the cra- 
nium of this bear, and having had no fur- 
ther development than its natural brain, 
deprived of speech as an outlet for 
thought, it would lead Bruin a life much 
the same as he now follows. | Give the 
power of speech to the canine creation, 
and instead of scratching at the door 
with their paws, would they not say 
‘Let me out?’ Give this bear the power 
of speech, and instead of the deep 
growl when its young are threatened, 
would it not cry, ‘Harm my cubs and I 
will tear you limb from limb?’ ” 

Of course to this we opposed the 
theory of the eternal vibration of matter 
—the existence of different vibrations, 
which, coming in contact, as the music 
with some answering chord in the com- 
position of the bear, acted one upon the 
other. But our friend was not to be 
dissuaded, and avoided our argument 
by taking refuge in that linguistic castle, 
the word Impossible. His position was 
still further attacked by the injured feel- 
ings of our violinist, that such an unholy 
comparison should be made, but the ar- 
gument was declared a draw, and, after 
removing the pelt from the object of our 
discussion, we forgot our controversy in 
in sleep. 

Whatever may be the explanation of 
Bruin’s conduct and of Charley Brain- 
ard’s strange experience, the subject is 
an interesting one, and the explanation, 
if correctly given, might astonish more 
than one skeptical reader. 

Denver, Colorado. 














MAMMY RHODY’S 


STORY. 


BY ELEANOR CHURCHILL GIBBS. 


UNT RHODY’S little cabin is on 
the Brown Plantation, so far away 
from village or town that the sight of a 
carriage full of fashionably-dressed young 
ladies stopping at her door aroused the 
attention of all the negroes in the settle- 
ment. When Aunt Rhody found that one 
of the girls was ‘‘ Miss ’Livia’s little gal, 
Miss Natalie,” her joy knew no bounds. 
“ You’s jes’ like Miss ’Livia; you is dat, 
honey. She always tender-hearted little 
gal. All de folks sot store by Miss 
‘Livia. You like Miss ’Livia in your 
ways, but you’s the spirit ob Miss Natalie. 
See dis yer dress, folded way in dis yer 
trunk? Ole Rhody gwine to be buried 
in dis dress whar she spun wid her own 
hands for to make Sunday dress for Miss 
Natalie endurin’ ob de war. 

“ Lis’rn, chile. Don’ you hear red- 
bird a-singin’ on de limb? I’s torn up 
when I hears dat. Yes; red-bird tears 
ole Rhoda’s heart clean to pieces; it do 
dat a way. 

“You’s Miss ’Livia’s child, you say ? 
And your name Natalie. Fore Gord, 
honey—dere was Natalie onc’t whar was 
wuth walkin’ fum Virginny to Georgia 
to see. She liv’d to we-all’s house; she 
ole Marster’s niece. Dere whar you got 
your name, chile? Didn’t your Ma tell 
you dat? Huc come I know ’bout it? 
Wa’n’t I Miss Natalie’s maid? Didn't 
she fotch me fom ole Virginny to take 
cyar ob her arter her Ma died? I six- 
teen year ole de day Miss Natalie born, 
and her Ma giv’ me to her and giv’ her 
to me, and we all b’longed to one ’nurr 


fom dat time, mun! It’s on ‘count 
Miss Natalie dat I hates red-bird so. 

‘Miss Natalie had hyar on her head 
like dat canary-bird ob hern. "Twas 
soft and silky like de cottonwood tree 
by de mint-branch, and she got eyes like 
dem little blue flowers out in de fence cor- 
ner at planting corn time. An’ her hand 
—so little—I use call hit ‘little possum 
paw.’ I did dat—endurin’ ob de war. 
She mighty pitiful little gal, an’ she use 
cry so when de cows and de bulls got to 
hollerin’ so bout smellin’ blood—dat dey 
use send me and her over Mars’ Al- 
bert’s, whar was her uncle. And den 
she go let out de rat whar Marse Albert 
done cotch in big barrel wid meal on de 
bottom. She know’d dat rat was 
’demned for to die, and she let him 
aloose, she did dat. She mighty high 
tempered little gal, but she pitiful chile, 
too. She got heap a-devilment in her 
w’en she little, ‘case she so high-sper- 
reted an’ so proud. An’ she got heap 
o’ devilment when she grow’d up; and 
she don’t want folks think she pitiful. 

‘‘ She make out she mighty stout, but 
I know’d Miss Natalie. Old Rhody 
didn’t know A and B in book, but she 
know’d Miss Natalie, dat she did. Gord 
knows she did. Miss Natalie outlaugh 
all dem turr ladies, an’ she outlook ’em, 
too—all dem white folks whar tote dey- 
selves out to Riverside in dere fine car- 
riages to stay week in and week out. 
We had gran’ old times, dem days; 
we did dat. Miss Natalie was de ‘ flower 
ob Riverside.’ I hear all ’bout how all 
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dem gent’man loves her, ’case de car- 
riage drivers an’ de body servants whar 
come wid de young gent’man—dey tells 
me. An’ Marse Osborn—he ole Co’nel 
Dandridge son—his plantation jined we 
all’s—he sot all his store on Miss 
Natalie. He know’d her ever since she 
was baby, and he was baby. He said 
his Ma dress him up when he was six 
years old for little Cupid at de church 
fair, an’ he look an’ see little Miss 
Natalie, an’ me holdin’ her up in my 
arms so she could see. I ’members dat 
time; Miss Natalie jes’ four years ole 
den, an’ she clap her han’s—whar so 
little an’ white—an’ say, ‘So pretty ! so 
pretty!’ Den arter he come down, his 
nurse stan’ him on floor, an’ he stan’ 
dere, and she gc up to him an’ kiss 
him. 

“When she grow’d up, she wouldn't 
‘low she like him. She go off ridin’ 
wid her cousin Harry on her big black 
horse jes’ when she know’d for certain 
Mars’ Osborn was a-comin’ to see her. 
She know’d he comin’ round de bend, 
den she hurry to git off. She done 
make me look throo’ de tellhiscoat up 
in ole Marster’s private ’servatory. I 
could tell Mars’ Osborn coat fur as I 
could see him. Den away she'd go. I 
know’d Miss Natalie doin’ dat outen 
devilment—Gal mighty curious when 
dey’s high-sperrited like dat chile was ! 
Den off Miss Natalie done gone, an’ 
down de road come Mars’ Osborn jes’ a 
glimpsin’ of her an’ her Cousin Harry, 
way off. Den he look might sorruvful- 
like, till he see me a-standin’ out by de 
horse-block, an’ he stop a-bitin’ of his 
moustache, and a-holdin’ of his reins so 
tight, an’ his horse a-prancin’. 

“Den he ax me, ‘Can you tell me 
whedder de Beverly family has returned 
to the Oaks?’ He wan’ me tell Miss 
Natalie dat, ‘case Miss Maria Beverly 
she mighty pretty young lady. But I 
seed he was strainin’ his eyes down de 
road to see Miss Natalie; and arter he 
heard dat de Beverly’s done come back 
he make out like he gwine dere—but I 
seed him turn off at de cross-road, and 


go off de wrong way to go dere. White 
folks cyarnt fool Rhody now. She got 
eyes. Dey cyarnt fool her sence she see 
how Miss Natalie done. Dey cyarnt 
dat. 

‘Den de war come. Leastways, it 
didn’t ’zactly come, but de white folks 
talk ‘bout it all de time when I breshing 
fly off ’n da table. Dey say dey gwine 
to form a company an’ go down to Pen- 
sacola. An’ Mars’ Harry, Miss Natalie 
Cousin—done got little moustache 
now, look like hit made wid lamp-black 
off’n de skillet—he say he gwine, an’ 
dat it'll all be ober in three months. 
An’ den de dining-room man, Unc’ Jes- 
sy—1 call him Unc’ Jess, but he ain’t no 
older’n me—he ‘low he gwine ter marry 
me when he come back f’om de war; 
‘case he done ax Mars’ Harry to let 
him go ’long, too, if dey’ll let a captain 
have body servant. But Mars’ Harry 
Jackson he jes’ lieutenant, an’ Mars’ Os- 
born he gwine to be cap’n. 

“Arter while de comp’ny was gwine 
away. Miss Natalie done fall out wid 
Mars’ Osborn "bout sump’n. I ’spect 
Mars’ Osborn got high-sperrit like Miss 
Natalie. But de comp’ny was gwine 
away. Wedone gone to town to see 
‘em start off. Streets was full ob people 

all gwine de same way. Everybody 
was mighty still, ’cep’n now an’ den 
when dey’d gin three cheers for de 
South. De soldiers was all a-standin’ 
up dere on de hill, an’ de ladies was in 
dere carriages, and dey was a-wavin’ an’ 
a-wavin’ of handkerchiefs, all ’cept Miss 
Natalie. Heap ob ladies done get outen 
carriage, an’ standin’ dere wavin’. 

‘‘Miss Natalie she stan’ so still, an’ 
she look so white—she make me think 
ob her Ma when she layin’ in her coffin. 
An’ Miss Natalie’s Mars’ Osborn, he 
stan dere, an’ he didn’t turn he head. 
He done saunt Miss Natalie letter, day 
before dat, an’ she know’d his han’ 
writin’, and she done saunt he letter 
back to him. She did dat. An’ dere 
dey stood, not a-noticin’ one ’nurr—like 
dey was plum strangers——Both on ’em 
so stout. Dat de way it was. But 
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arter de cump’ny done got on de cyars 
an’ gone, Miss Natalie go home, an’ lay 
down on de bed an’ cry mighty soft- 
like, an’ tell me shet all de blinds, case 
she got a little head-ache. She thought 
she foolin’ Rhody. I nuver said nothin’. 
When folks is so stout, dey got to get 
deyselves ober dere stoutness. Nobody 
cyarnt do ’em no good, long as dey’s 
got dere min’ made up to be stout. I 
shet up dem blinds, but I seed in de 
dark dat Miss Natalie’s eyes red, an’ I 
hearn her sobbin’ like she sob when her 
Ma died. But I nuver said nothin’. 
Bark can stay close to tree. Rhody 
know'd how to keep her mouf shet, 
when her little gal grievin’ most to deaf 
*bout man whar she won’t even speak to 
—an’ he done gone to de war.—Gals 
mighty curious creeturs ! 

‘*’Fore Gord, ’twas lonesome down in 
town an’ out in de country, an’ ebery 
where now. On de plantation an’ up in 
de great house eberybody was a-knittin’ 
or a-spinnin’. De needles was a-clickin’ 
an’ de spinnin’ wheels was a-hummin’ 
and de loom was a-jumpin’ day in an’ 
day out. Three months done gone and 
de soljers ain’t come back—and den de 
year done most done an’ dey ain’t come 
back. An’ some ob ’em has got kilt an’ 
some ob ’em has got wounded. I hears 
*bout it, ’case de white folks read de 
papers out loud, an’ dey read Mars’ 
Harry Jackson's letters out ‘loud, whar 
he write to ole Marster. I was a-stand- 
in’ dere, keepin’ flies off'n de table wid 
brush made outen peacock feathers—we 
all's peacocks whar strut ober de planta- 
tion lika dey was white folks an’ it 
b'long to 'em. 

“One day dey read out dat Mars’ 
Osborn done wounded, but ‘taint bad 
wound. He soon go to fightin’ ag’in. 
Miss Natalie done. tuk herself off'n to 
Selma, ’case de hands in de arsenic dere 
cyarnt git de cartridge made fast as Gen- 
eral Forrest want ‘em. An’ de ladies 
done gone to help, an’ she gwine to take 
hold ob powder—wid her little ‘ possum 
paw’ white as swamp lily. Den Mars’ 
Osborn come home f’om de war in am- 


bulance, wid his crutches in dere. He 
done got furlough an’ come to we all’s 
house to see Miss Natalie an’ she not 
dere. She didn’t know he comin’. Den 
he start ober to Selma, an’ somehow he 
got cut off, an’ she’ done left, an’ dey 
didn’t see one anurr; an’ dey mad wid 
one anurr. Mighty bad to be mad wid 
folks whar you lub! ’tis dat. You 
lis’n to what I tell you. I gwine tell de 
trufe, I is. 

“Den de war kep’ on an’ kep’ on. 
An’ ole Marster he so ’strussed, he lay 
down an’ die. An’ Miss Natalie look 
like she ready to die, for all she hold up 
her head so high an’ look so gran’ and 
make out like she don’ cyar for nobody. 
She say she don’ cyar ’bout nothin’ but 
de Confed’racy. 

“Den one day de paper come. Miss 
’Livia sick in bed, but she read out de 
news dat dey done had anurr battle an’ 
dat Mars’ Osborn was wounded nigh 
‘bout to death an’ done carried to de 
hospital to die. Den Miss Natalie— 
poor Miss Natalie !—she lift up bofe ob 
her hands an’ she put ’em bofe on ‘top 
ob her head an’ sat so still she seem 
like she dead. She nuver cry, she 
nuver move, she nuver moan; she jes’ 
sot an’ sot. An’ Miss ’Livia got outen 
bed an’ went to her an’ hug her an’ kiss 
her, an’ beg her to lay down. But dere 
she sot like she was dead. Dat de fust 
time I hear dat red-bird sing so loud in 
tree by de winder. Miss ’Livia she sob 
so an’ de red-bird he sing out loud and 
Miss Natalie like a dead ’oman, so white 
an’ still. I couldn't stan’ dat. I goto 
ole Marster’s bureau drawer an’ I tuk 
out Mars’ Osborn’s picture an’ I walk 
right up to Miss Natalie an’ I hold it up 
‘fore her eyes an’ I sez, ‘ Here’s poor 
Mars’ Osborn!’ Seem like ‘she .didn’t 
see, seem like she didn’t hear. Present- 
ly it cotch her eyes an’ she cotch’ hold 
of it and say, ‘My darling! my dar- 
ling!’ An’ she shook an’ she moan an’ 
den I put my arms ’round her, an’ laid 
her on de bed. An’ dar she lay, an’ 
den she moan till I think she gwine die. 
Den arter while she sot up in de bed an’ 
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stop moanin’ an’ put hands up to top ob 
her head ag’in. Den arter while she riz 
up, an’ say, ‘I’m goin’ to him. You 
must go wid me, Aunt Rhody. Mam- 
my Rhody, won’t you go wid your 
chile?? Den she jay her haid on my 
shoulder an’ sob an’ sob. Arter while 
she done sob so much she cyarnt sob no 
more. She jes’ cotch her breath, wid 
her haid on her mammy’s shoulder. 

“De winder was open an’ de mag- 
nolia tree hit close up to de winder. 
Red-bird flyin’ bout in de tree lookin’ so 
glad, two ob’em. One redder den turr 
one. One browner den turr. Den, 
soon dey see Miss Natalie cyarnt sob no 
more, dat reddest one he jes’ break out 
a singin’ like he glad. An’ he sing an’ 
he sing an’ de clock tick an’ tick. Miss 
"Livia layin’ down wid her haid covered 
up wid de pillow an’ ole Rhody a-hold- 
in’ up little Miss Natalie on her shoulder. 

“Miss Natalie high-sperrited gal. She 
riz up and she choke her breath back an’ 
she say—‘ I’m gwine to him. Put some 
clothes in that small trunk. Tell Unc’ 
Calvin to get the carriage. Aunt Rhody, 
you are to go with me.’ 

“ Dat’s all she say; den she smooth 
back her hyar f’om her face an’ put on 
her homespun frock whar I done spun 
wid dese hands. An’ den we went to 
de depot an’ tuk de cyars an’ ‘bout 
mornin’ dere we was, an’ dere was de 
house whar dey done tuk Mars’ Osborn. 
An’ ’twant far fom de station. An’ on 
we went, a-walkin’, an’ den dar stood 
Mars’ Harry Jackson. An’ he know'd 
what we come ’bout, an’ he jes’ walk up 
and guv Miss Natalie his arm an’ his 
face all white as corpse and he ‘duct her 
into de hospital—into de room whar 
Mars’ Osborn layin’ like dead-and-gone 
man on de bed. Miss Natalie nuver 
quivered ; she walk up to him; she see 
his eye shet; he don’t know anybody. 
She stan’ a minute; den down she sot 
by him an’ ben’ ober him an’. kiss him 
in de mouf—kiss de man whar she 


wouldn’t read no letter fom. Mars’ 
Harry Jackson’s face was a-wuckin’ an’ 


a-wuckin’, Den up come de doctor an’ 
I heerd him say to Mars’ Harry: ‘ His 
wife, I suppose?’ An’ he say: ‘She 


gwine remain wid him; she will be per- 
fectly composed.’ I tuk notice he didn’t 
answer no question "bout wife. Dat 
none ob de doctor’s business. 

“Den Miss Natalie an’ me sot an’ 
sot, day in an’ day out. An’ dar lay 
Mars Osborn, laig done cut off; eye 
done blind; arm done bandage up. 
Didn’t make no difference to little Miss 
Natalie. Den arter two or three days 
he done got so he open his eyes, an’ sot 
‘em on Miss Natalie. Den she lean 
ober an’ kiss him in de mouf agin. He 
think he daid, an’ think sperrit settin’ by 
him, an’ he shet he eye an’ sort o’ mur- 
mur.. Den next day ha got his senses, 
an’ she tell him she come to do what he 
axed her to do dat day—she come to 
marry him. An’ he shake he haid, an 
say he ain’t gwine to marry her, he’s a 
cripple. An’ she say he ’bleeged to 
marry her ’case she love him so an’ been 
‘side him, me an’ her, so many days. 
But he say No; he cyarnt doit. But 
Mars’ Harry Jackson. fetch de preacher 
an’ he marry ’em till death do ’em part. 
An’ she tell him he gwine to git well 
now he got wife. An’ he jes’ look at 
her, so dat I don’t know what he gwine 
todo. De doctor say he gwine to git 
well. But de doctor don’t know ebery 
thing. De Lord de one whar knows. 
Next Sunday come, an’ de ole red-bird 
up in de tree agin, an’ he pear like he so 
glad he cyarnt keep hisself f’om singin’. 
De bird a-singin’, an’ Miss Natalie 
a-moanin’, faint an’ low, wid her arms 
roun’ Mars’ Osborn, an’ her head on his 
breast whar still an’ cold, still an’ cold. 

‘“Dat huccome I hate red-bird, chil- 
lern. You don’t ‘blame me, honey, does 
you ?” 

Atlanta, Georgia. 














Dale Creek Bridge. 


A DAY WITH THE WYOMING TROUT. 


BY MM. &. 


ARLY one morning in the latter 
part of May two heavy “consoli- 
dation” engines were toiling slowly up 
a steep grade with a long freight train, 
bound west from Cheyenne on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 
In addition to the regular crew, the 
train carried three fishermen — Bill 


Streeter, Malvern Hill and the writer— . 


who were bound for the celebrated Dale 
Creek to try their luck with the Wyo- 
ming trout before returning East. 

We had arisen at 3 o'clock, partaken 
of a hasty breakfast and gone to the U. 
P. round-house, where we boarded a 
freight train; so that we could reach 
Dale Creek several hours before the 
first passenger train would arrive there. 
After a short stop at Granite Cafion to 
cool off a hot crank-pin on one of the 
engines and let the “Overland Flyer” 
pass, we arrived without further incident 
at Sherman, which is the highest point 
on the Union Pacific Railroad (8,250 
feet above sea-level). 

Here about two hundred yards south 
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of the track is located the Ames Monu- 
ment—a massive pyramid of granite, 
erected to the memory of the Ames 
brothers, who took such an active part 
in pushing the Union Pacific road across 
the continent. 

From Sherman a short run of four 
miles, down-grade, brought us to Dale 
Creek Bridge which spans with its iron 
frame-work the ravine (707 feet wide 
and 127 feet deep) through which the 
creek runs. - 

Passing over the bridge all trains are 
required to reduce their speed to four 
miles an hour; so we had no trouble in 
jumping off at the west end and quickly 
scrambled down to the creek below. 

Dale Creek at this point is a rapid 
mountain stream not over five feet wide, 
with a rocky bluff rising abruptly on 
the east bank and the west bank sloping 
steeply back to a ledge of rocks. Most 
of the surface for miles about is very 
rugged and rocky and many of the 
buttes and boulders must have been left 
in their present positions by the subsid- 
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ing of the flood which landed Noah on 
Arrarat. 

The cottage of the bridge watchman, 
above the bridge, and the pump-house 
and a small board shanty wherein the 
pump tender lives below it, are the only 
habitations to be seen. 

It was a glorious spring morning; 
bright and balmy above, but still decid- 
edly cold at the bottom of the ravine 
where the warm rays of the sun had 
not yet penetrated. From below the 
view of the bridge and the rugged gran- 
ite cliffs reflecting the morning light was 
too picturesque to be carelessly passed 
by, and my first impulse was to catch 
some of the most charming bits of 
scenery with my Kodak camera—the 
inseparable compaion of all such out- 
ings. Later in the day I got other views 
of the curious rock formations, lofty buttes 
and huge boulders piled high upon each 
other and caught the boys while intent 
upon their fishing or tramping wearily 
homeward with light hearts and heavy 
creels. All these interesting features of 


the trip the camera enabled me to carry 


home and show to the family and friends 
while reciting the incidents of the day’s 
sport. Surely, in these days, the fisher- 
man or sportsman who starts out with- 
out a good hand camera, is but half- 
equipped for his outing. 

As we were putting our rods together 
the pump tender came out of his shanty 
and Bill greeted him with: 

“Good morning, pardner; what do 
you think of our chances, for catching 
some trout to-day?” 

“Wal,” says the pumper, “you're 
a’most too early in the season. They 
ain’t bitin’ much yet.” 

“Have you tried them?” asks Mal- 
vern. 

“No. But four fellers was here last 
week from Cheyenne and fished all day 
and only caught three trout. If you’d 
come up ag’in in a couple weeks, mebbe 
you'd catch some.” 

“Well,” says Bill, “we can’t do. that 
and as we are here now we'lltry our 
luck, anyhow.” 
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So, not to be discouraged by such 
tales, we finished rigging our rods and 
lines and were soon ready for a cast. 

Bill, who was acknowledged the best 
trout fisherman of the party, had a long 
jointed rod made for general fishing and 
a good reel and line. Malvern’s equip- 
ment consisted of a cheap rod with a 
broken tip, no reel, and a common cot- 
ton line, and he had yet to catch his 
first trout. The writer was the fortunate 
possessor of an eight-ounce split-bamboo 
rod, multiplying reel, braided silk line 
and tolerably well stocked fly-book; but 
had caught only a few trout in the 
small streams of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. We can see the fisherman 
who disdains to take a trout with any- 
thing but an artificial fly turn up his 
nose when we say that our bait was 
worms; but I would ask him to bear in 
mind that, at this altitude, the mountain 
streams were yet full to the brim of ice- 
cold snow water —so that the trout 
would not rise to a fly and without our 
worms we should have had to go home 
with empty baskets. 

“T’ll wager the cigars that I catch the 
first trout,” said Bill. 

“ All right, we'll take you,” responded 
Malvern and I together, and, after trying 
a few casts in the pool near the pump- 
house to straighten our leaders, we start- 
ed off down the stream, while Bill, who 
maintains that up-stream is the best way 
to fish for trout, started in the opposite 
direction. 

There is a fringe of willows along the 
brook and an Eastern fisherman would 
say that it was full of the finest lurking 
places for the wary trout. There are 
little cataracts rushing over the rocks to 
fall into deep pools below, large boulders 
around whichtheclear water forms whirl- 
ing eddies, swift rapids ending in astretch 
of deep, still water with over-hanging 
banks, and dark hiding places under 
the tangled roots of the bordering wil- 
lows. 

First one of us fishes ahead for a 
while, then the other, so as to keep 
within hailing distance yet not spoil each 
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other’s chances. Patiently we drop our 
hooks into one after the other of these, 
their natural haunts, approaching them 
with }the utmost care lest the shy trout 
shall feel our tread upon the bank or 
catch sight of our shadow upon the wa- 
ter; yet it is all in vain. Nota bite do 
we get nor a trout do we see after fish- 
ing for a couple of hours and covering 
a mile of the stream. Finally I recalled 
having heard some one who had fished 
Dale Creek before say that there were 
very few trout for two miles below the 
bridge. We had not seen Bill since 
starting out, but knew he could take 
care of himself, and after a conference 
we started down-stream at a rapid gait 
—only stopping occasionally to try an 
exceptionally likely looking “hole.” 
As we tramped along, enjoying the rug- 
ged scenery and the delightful spring 
air, our spirits were buoyant and we felt 
well paid for the trip, even though we 
should catch no fish. We remarked 


the lack of the great variety of migrat- 
ing birds which always enliven the banks 


of the Eastern trout streams at this sea- 
son of the year. A couple of black-billed 
magpies which stealthily left their bulky 
nests of sticks in the willows to fly in 
circles high above our heads, were ap- 
parently the sole bird tenants of this 
wild cafion. Impelled by the instincts 
of a naturlist, I climbed to their nests 
and found one occupied by five fresh 
eggs of a speckled grayish color and 
the other was made lively by the 
squirmings and calls of seven young 
magpies recently out of the shell. 
Finally, in a deep eddy two miles or 
more below the bridge, I caught a fine 
quarter-pound trout—the first of the 
day. He was a beauty and as I took 
him off the hook he seemed to be much 
brighter colored than any trout I had 
ever seen. From this time on we began 
to fish more carefully and try all the 
likely places. We had now entered a 
narrow -meadow through which the 
creek wound deep and still, with over- 
hanging banks and with only an occa- 
sional riffle. The sun was quite hot and 
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Trying a Likely Hole. 


had warmed up the water of the stream 
enough so that the trout began to bite 
with encouraging frequency and we 
soon had our baskets half full of fish 
varying from four ounces to half a 
pound. We found them quite as wary 
as their Eastern relatives, and it was 
necessary to keep well out of sight and 
creep carefully near enough to cast our 
lines into the deep, still water where 
they were basking in the sun near the 
gravelly bottom. After we had once 
learned the necessity of such care we 
had very nice sport, and by the time it 
was necessary to start back to the bridge 
our baskets were full. 

An hour or so before we stopped fish- 
ing Bill came tramping down-stream 
with avery jaded and disconsolate ex- 
pression, carrying one small trout strung 
on a willow branch. He had caught 
none at all above the bridge and had 
fished carefully the two miles of stream 
which we had hurried over and could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw the 
fine lot of trout Malvern and I had taken. 
He had lost the cigars and for once was 
beaten at his chosen sport. After join- 
ing us he caught a few trout but could 
not equal our score. We had about 
sixty of the “speckled beauties” 
and could certainly have added 
twenty or thirty more to our string had 
we not been compelled to stop fishing 
at 3:30 p. m. and return to to the bridge 
to catch the 4:40 train back to Chey- 
enne. But we had had a most delight- 
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ful day and returned thoroughly tired 
and well satisfied with the catch. The 
engineer of the passenger train slowed 
up at the east end of the bridge enough 
to let us on and, after a short, fast run 
down the mountain, we arrived at Chey- 
enne in time for supper. 
* * * * 

It may interest other fishermen to 
know how we carried our trout safely, 
in spite of the warm weather, to friends 
thirteen hundred miles away: 

After the entrails avere drawn, the 
fish were washed in several waters ; then 
dried separately in a towel; sprinkled 
inside with a little salt and placed in the 
ice-box over night. Next morning they 
were packed closely and carefully, like 
sardines’, in a tin box, twelve inches 
Square and ten inches deep, which was 
lined with a clean cotton cloth. The 
cavity in each fish was filled with pul- 
verized charcoal and a liberal supply of 
the same was sprinkled under, over and 
between them. They just filled the box 
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and after all were in, the cloth was fold- 
ed over them and the tin top put on. 
This box had long wire handles on two 
sides by which it could be lowered irfto 
another box, eighteen inches deep, made 
of wood, with a water-tight tin lining. 
In the bottom of the larger box was 
placed a block of ice four inches thick 
and just large enough to fill it. On the 
ice was the box of fish and on that an- 
other block of ice which just filled the 
larger box, as shown in the sketch. 

The outside box had 
handles by which to car- 
ry it and the only diffi- 
culty met with was in 
convincing the sleeping- 
car porters that it was 
not an infernal machine. 
When unpacked and 
washed the trout were as hard and fresh 
and nearly as handsome as when they 
first left the waters of Dale Creek in the 
mountains of Wyoming. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 
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A VOICE IN.THE NIGHT. 


BY L. H. BICKFORD. 





HAVING never 
met, up to his 
twenty- second 
year, either an 
actor or news- 
paper man, Mr. 
g Rynald Botts 
had nated to keep fairly clear from 
debt and to save a small amount of mon- 
ey which he placed in the Silver Gulch 
Bank at Riggins’ Run. He was a 
young man of almost exemplary habits, 
with only a slight and consequently 
healthful leaning towards beer, and his 
duties as assistant chemist in an assay 
office at Riggins’ Run were such as to 
afford him little time to follow the path- 
way of vice, even had he so desired. 
Glancing over his bank book, on the 
afternoon of the 12th of June, 1889, 
Mr. Botts was satisfied to learn, by the 
process known to mathematicians as ad- 
dition, that he had on deposit $868.75. 
The fact that he owned this amount, 
was all the more cheering by reason of 
a vacation whicn he was to take during 
the following week. He had speculated 
to a considerable extent on this vacation, 
at first favoring a little trip to the East 
—possibly to the place he had heard 
mentioned in the newspapers as Boston. 
But he recollected that the delights of 
life in a city, as they had been described 
to him, might not be such as he would 
appreciate. He understood nothing of 
the details of afternoon teas and shrank 
from the memory of what they must be 
—for with him Boston and afternoon 
teas were inseparable. He had a fancy, 
too, that there was no beer in Boston. 


The plan of going to a seaside resort 
pleased Mr. Botts for a time; but he 
threw this over when he considered his 
deficiencies as a swimmer and his ex- 
treme modesty in the presence of ladies 
in practical undress. He had seen pic- 
tures in the public newspapers of young 
women sporting among what mustbe, 
he thought, breakers or tides—some- 
thing like that—and the nature of their 
costumes positively revulsed him. He 
had fever, in his twenty-two years in 
the West, seen women attired quite as 
these bathers were illustrated as being, 
and he marvelled at the action of the 
Riggins’ Run Methodist Church in 
yearly sending clothing to South Africa, 
when it was so plainly needed in New 
York and on the American seaboard. 

For years it had been Mr. Botts’ 
mode to spend his vacation in the reces- 
ses of the mountains, occasionally hunt- 
ing the wild elk or the cinnamon bear. 
It was pleasant pastime, and usually 
harmless to the game he sought. It 
was not strange, therefore, after these 
flitting thoughts of the East, that he - 
should again decide to allow his bank 
account to remain as it was, and take to 
the hills according to his long-established 
custom, 

The following week found Mr. Botts 
a temporary visitor at La Plata Luke's 
cabin on Four Time Hill—a semi-min- 
ing, semi-ranching spot in interior Colo- 
rado, with a population of possibly two 
hundred within a radius of two miles 
from his host’s comfortable log residence. 
Up the river fishing was good; over on 
the flat-tops hunting was excellent. 
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Mr. Botts, on the first night of his 
arrival, lay down to sleep with a feeling 
of complacency and a trout dinner. It 
was a warm night, and the cabin door 
was open; for those were not the days 
of larceny and mid-night assassins on 
Four Time Hill. He was resting very 
nicely, and was possibly partly asleep, 
when he heard what was unmistakably 
a voice—a feminine voice—A sweet 
feminine voice. 

And the voice was singing—or the 
owner, at least, was singing by aid of 


’ the voice. 


Mr. Botts jumped from the bunk and 
went to the door. 

Just here: Mr. Botts was, in his 
way, romantic, as we are all of us in 
certain degrees. He was fond of look- 
ing at the stars aud, although he never 
uttered soliloquies or fashioned poems 
to them, it is not to be doubted that he 
appreciated their lustre, be it dim or 
bright. The stars were very attractive 


on this night, and there was a romantic- 
ally soft breeze blowing upland, which 


carried the sound of the voice to his 
ears, and made the melody really en- 
chanting. There was, to be sure, a 
deficiency. He could distinguish no 
words, although he was certain that the 
song to which he was listening was one 
inseparably connected with the South 
of the United States. Suddenly, and 
and just when he was trying to locate 
the direction from which it came, the 
voice ceased. He waited for an hour in 
the star-light but did not hear it again. 
Then Mr. Botts returned to bed and 
dreamed of angels. 

Mr. Botts did not hunt on the follow- 
ing day. Instead, he went about the 
camp looking, apparently, for some one. 
There were few women on Four Time 
Hill and none of these were especially 
interesting, so far as Mr. Botts could 
discover. And he felt sure that his 
singer -must be interesting. In his 
mind’s eye, Mr. Botts could see a fair 
young girl, seated at her work—perhaps 
a spinning wheel—her dainty hands 
moving deftly through the gauzy fabric 


before her; her light, wavy hair falling 
over her brow, with a few stray locks 
idly blown against her cheek; and her 
voice raised in the still, afternoon air, 
while its clear tones told of Southern 
love and Southern scenes. This picture 
made young Rynald violently romantic. 
He continued his search eagerly until 
night-fall, and then returned to the 
cabin dispirited and weary. That night 
he dreamed of fair young girls—rows of 
them, one above another; girls with 
limpid eyes and hair the corn tassel could 
not hope to rival; girls with mellow, 
sweet voices and a subtile, lingering 
grace; girls who spunand sang, and sang 
again without encores—girls who fairly 
dotted Four Time Hill until the colum- 
bines were crushed by a beauty even 
greater than were they. 

Mr. Botts was feverish when he awoke 
and anxious to resume his quest. At 
breakfast (which was a practical and un- 
romantic spread of bad cakes and bacon) 
he bethought that a few enquiries might 
not be out of place. Surely, if there 
was a young woman witn limpid eyes 
and wavy hair who sang Southern love 
songs at dead of night, La Plata Luke 
would know something concerning her. 
He approached his enquiry with much 
delicacy, for Luke was hopelessly brutal 
in his ideas of romance. 

“T heard some one singing the other 
night,” remarked Mr. Botts with as- 
sumed carelessness. 

“Wake ye up?” 

“Er—y-—yes; that’s it; woke me up.” 

“That’s wot makes me dead tired— 
some old she-cat a-yapin’ at nite aroun’ 
the cabin. Thought I killed one once 
but the damned feline was aroun’ ag’in 
the nex’ evenin’ an’ brought company, 
as lively and chipper as you can guess. 
Better take my gun to-night and plug 
’em.” 

“ Well, you see,” hesitated Mr, Botts; 
“this wasn’t exactly a cat you know—I 
mean a woman, you know.” 

“A woman; oh!” and it was plain 
the subject had suddenly lost interest to 
Luke. “Some of them down to the Big 
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Zip boardin’ house, I guess. They 
screech as bad as cats. Mebbe ‘twas 
Tinkel’s daughter. Gimme some bacon.” 

Tinkel’s daughter— 

This at least was promising. 
who was Tinkel ? 

The man who ran the Big Zip board- 
ing house. Rather good-looking girl, 
Luke guessed; hadn’t seen her but 
twice; didn’t take an interest in women, 
anyway. 

Mr. Botts made bold to call at the 
Big Zip boarding house that morning. 
He learned three things: That Tinkel’s 
daughter was 18 years old, that her 
name was Evelyn, and that she had 
gone into the mountains to pick rasp- 
berries and wouldn’t be back until 
evening. 


And 


Eighteen—Evelyn Tinkle—raspber- . 


ries— 

This was enough. Mr. Botts at once 
went into the mountains after raspber- 
ries. There was, to be sure, no pressing 
need that he gather raspberries that day; 
La Plata Luke abhorred them and Mr. 
Botts was not personally as fond of 
them as is usual with people. But it 
seemed to him, somehow, that the Fates 
willed him to gather raspberries at this 
particular time and it is really absurd to 
tamper with Fate. So Mr. Botts set out 
and I think, on the whole, was disap- 
pointed. Perhaps it was Fate that lead 
him into a full acre of cactus plants, 
from which he emerged only to descend 
with admirable rapidity a twenty-foot 
embankment. It may have been Fate 
that, later, caused the caving of a decep- 
tive bit of ground and plunged him into 
a creek, inducing him to attempt to re- 
turn to his cabin and, as a result, lose 
his way and wander about hopelessly 
until dusk. Indeed, Fate may have 
been. responsible for all these occur- 
rences—it is such an uncertain thing. 

. In some books, and in all melodramas, 
Patience, if not Virtue, eventually has its 
reward. And the time of this reward 
came to Mr. Botts as he sat, with gloomy 
eye and dejected manner, in the cabin 
door late that night and smoked La 
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Plata Luke’s exceedingly bad tobacco 
He had been so thoroughly disappoint- 
ed during the day that he was almost 
incredulous when the sweet refrain of 
“The Rose of Kentucky” reached his 
ears. 

The voice—Yes; the same voice. 

There was no mistaking its source. 
It was the Big Zip boarding house, and 
a solitary light was burning in through 
an open lower window. Mr. Botts did 
not hesitate to act, weary as he was. He 
covered the ground between the cabin 
and the big building with surprising 
quickness, and was within a few feet of 
the open window and light. The song 
continued; soft in cadence, sweet and 
low as a mother’s lullaby, wonderfully 
true to melody—even pathetic. The 
slight breeze hardly carried it to where 
he stood, gazing, like one entranced, at 
the figure just within, framed in a pale 
yellow lamplight. 


““The Rose of Kentucky and. Me,’’ 


concluded the singer; and then the 
voice died, like the whispering of a 
zephyr among sleeping mountain roses. 
In a second the light was extinguished 
and the young man walked slowly up 
the hill to the cabin. 

The following day, Mr. Botts was up 
at 6 o’clock and had his small bundle of 
clothes packed. 

“TI am going back to Riggin’s Run by 
the stage,” he explained to Luke. “I 
have had unexpected news and must 
get to town.” 

And when the stage left Mr. Botts 
was the only passenger. He resumed 
his old life, with no evidence—outward 
at least—that a shred of romance had 
ever entered into its even skein. In De- 
cember he died of quick pneumonia and 
people said that a good, steady young 
man had gone—one who would have 
been a bulwark in the community, had 
he been spared. His bank account 
went toward the fund for the relief of 
the missionaries in Yucatan and his 
grave is unmarked. They buried him 
as a man who had never known a deep 
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sorrow or a great joy. Yet, to his 
death, he carried one picture in his 


blackness of the Styx, dressed in a 
white night-gown and “doing up” her 


mind, if not his heart: The picture of kinckly hair—the cook at the Big Zip, 
the lone singer in the lamplight. 

And the picture was this: A woman 
forty years of age, blacker than the 


preparing to go to bed. 
Denver, Colorado. 


TURKEY LUCK. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BAINES (‘‘ FUSIL’’). 


KILL is the chief factor in securing 
game. Yet I am confident that 
very frequently mere chance is called 
skill. In the following incident, it would 
seem that a great deal of skill was em- 
ployed, and yet I cannot but telieve 
“luck” played no small part. 

Spring had fully opened in Texas. 
The gobblers were ripe. At day-break 
I was sitting on my pony, three miles 
from home, eagerly listening for the first 
gobble. Presently the music began. I 
heard several gobblers, but not one 
nearer than half a mile. There were 
two about that distance, and they were 
something more than a quarter of a 
mile apart. One was a very old and fat 
one; the other was a two-year-old. 

While waiting to see if I could not 
hear one nearer by, I formed my plan 
for the morning; and after waiting as 
long as I dared, I rapidly rode to a 
point half way between the two nearest 
gobblers. I chose to try the younger 
first, feeling satisfied that it would be 
easy to decoy him within range of my 
rifle. I secreted myself about a hun- 
dred yards from the tree in which he 
was roosting, and got ready to call. 
Just then I heard, beyond the turkey, 
another hunter begin to call. The tur- 
key gobbled in a lively way, and I felt 


uneasy. I knew by the yelping that the 
hunter was sucking a quill, and that no 
turkey hen was making love to my 
gobbler. I began myself to yelp in a 
quick, lively way, giving a few clucks 
by way of variation. The turkey rattled 
off two or three vigorous gobbles, to 
which I responded quickly and put up 
my yelper—feeling sure that I had done 
all I could do for the present and know- 
ing that the issue would be quickly de- 
cided in some way; for it was now time 
for him to leave his roost. I knew I 
had the advantage of my hunter-antag- 
onist, as I was between the two gobblers, 
having placed myself there intentionally, 
because turkeys naturally gravitate to- 
wards each other when not accompanied 
by hens. I had hardly put my yelper 
aside before I heard my gobbler fly from 
his roost, and in a moment or two, saw 
him sailing towards me. He alighted 
about forty yards away and as he stood 
up and gobbled I gave him a death shot. 
Hastily taking him in hand, I went 
rapidly towards the other gobbler—pass- 
ing my horse and leaving my game 
hanging in a sapling near by. I reck- 
oned that the other hunter, failing to get 
the first turkey, would go after the other 
one; and I was correct. 

The gobbler was now on the ground 
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and keeping pretty quiet. He had not 
gobbled since I shot. But he kept up a 
continual strutting. Going as near as I 
felt to be prudent, I secreted myself in 
some low bushes, and gave two or three 
cautious yelps. Immediately I heard 
my hunter answer—a short distance to 
my right. He had out-travelled me, as 
I had stopped a moment at my horse to 
draw and hang my turkey. He soon 
coucluded that I was doing the yelping 
that he had heard, and he began to try 
to get ahead of me by making a sneak 
on the gobbler. How did I know? 
Why, because he had quit yelping. I 
said to myself: He knows that gobbler to 
be close to us both and he isn’t willing to 
wait, fearing he may get left again. If 
it was a game of who could call the tur- 
key, he would be yelping some. 

I had with me a well-trained setter 
that was fond of flushing turkeys, but 
never gave tongue. He was good at 


catching crippled turkeys, and so I gen- 
erally took him with me—especially as 


he was under perfect control. I had 
noticed him sniffing the air as he lay by 
me. It would never do to sit there and 
let the other fellow slip on the turkey 
and either kill or scare him away. I 
still could hear him strutting. All at 
once I decided to let the dog go and 
flush the gobbler—hoping that he wbuld 
take a tree near enough for a shot. I 
gave the word, and off he went in a sort 
of half-crouched manner, showing that 
he was going straight on a strong wind- 
scent. I heard the gobbler’s “put—put— 
put”; then I heard the roar of wings; 





then I saw a turkey hen rising above 
the bushes and coming straight towards 
me and the gobbler, a moment after, fly- 
ing to my right in the direction of my 
rival. He stopped in the very top of a 
large oak, but was so hidden by the 
branches and twigs that I could not see 
him. The hen stopped in a tree directly 
in front and in plain view. The hunter 
instinct said: Shoot the hen and then, 
take chances on the gobbler. So I 
dropped her out in nice style. After 
loading my rifle I cautiously and yet 
very quickly moved to the right of, but 
not towards, the gobbler; for he was 
not more than sixty yards from me— 
plenty close for a sure shot. Presently 
I saw his head above the twigs anda 
black spot beneath just big enough to 


* get a béad on and I let drive at it—fear- 


ing as I pulled that the black spot might 
not be a vital one. But it was, and he 
tumbled out limp. 

Of course I felt glorious. I halloed 
to my rival, but he did not answer. I 
wanted to give him a gobbler, and so 
tried hard to find him. I found his 
tracks and by them was made sure that 
I had correctly reckoned as to his move- 
ments. I found the tree at which he sat 
while he was calling; and strange to 
tell, it was the very tree out of which I 
killed the last gobbler. Of course if he 
had stayed there instead of trying to 
make that sneak, he could have just 
punched the gobbler out. Now, isn’t 
there something in luck as well as skill? 

Weatherford, Texas. 





THE SUTTON 
BY HARRY 


HE first meeting of the Inter- 

Northern Division of the League of 
American Wheelmen brought out all the 
best talent of the sparsely-settled dis- 
trict. Through the united efforts of the 
members of the Sutton Bicycle Club, 
the majority of the business men had 
agreed to give their employes a_ half 
holiday. 

By 1 o’clock in the afternoon the 
main street of Sutton was crowded with 
wheelmen and their friends, both local 
and from neighboring cities. Knicker- 
bockers and long stockings predomi- 
nated, and groups of men and boys dis- 
cussed the coming races on every street 
corner. 

* * * * * 

“Two to one against Wardell !” shout- 
ed a dudish individual in knickerbockers, 
stopping as he reached a crowd of young 
men on one of the principal corners. 

“ Make it ten 


“Taken,” replied one. 
dollars to five, and here’s your five.” 
“That’s a good bet if you lose,” re- 


marked another, ‘I’ve got a fiver my- 
self for the same kind.” 

‘Hold on there, boys,” cautiously re- 
marked a tall, fine-looking fellow, as the 
money was changing hands. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, you take one man against the field, 
and the odds are in favor of the field. 
Don’t get scooped on a bet like that.” 

“That's all right, Wardell,” answered 
the other. You’ve never been beaten, 
and, with the exception of Steve Parks, 
there isn’t any one in your class.” 

“Don’t you fool yourselves,” replied 
Wardell. ‘“ What’s the matter with 
Sam and Alf Barker of Carthage?” 

“Tm not afraid of them ?” replied the 
other. ‘‘ But let me introduce you to 
Wythe De Bruhl who offered the bet. 
Wythe is here from Carthage and is lay- 
ing his cash on the Barkers, Mr. De 
Bruhl, Mr. Albion Wardell and Mr. Paul 
Rivers.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. De Bruhl,” 
said Albion, ‘‘ and congratulate you on 
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having two such likely wheelmen as the 
Barker boys to represent your town.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” replied De Bruhl. “The 
people of Carthage are willing to stake 
their last. cent on the boys. Sam, you 
know, has held the State Championship 
for three years and Alf is considered his 
equal, if not his superior—although it is 
the first time they ever competed against 
each other.” 

“They’re mighty good men,” said 
Paul; ‘‘ but they’ve always been accus- 
tomed to ordinaries, and I don’t think 
they'll be in it on a safety with Wardell 
and Parks. However, let’s go to the 
club house and get the latest tips.” 

Albion Wardell, Paul Rivers and 
Charlie Bates were regular cronies and 
all members of the same club. In pre- 
vious contests of the club it had always 
been nip and tuck for supremacy be- 
tween Wardell and Steve Parks, as the 
two were nearly evenly matched, but 
Wardell had always maintained the best 
of the contest, owing chiefly to his 
dogged determination. This was the 
first meeting in which any but club 
members had entered and there promised 
to ‘be some excellent sport and close 
finishes. 

Arriving at the club house, they found 
an admiring crowd surrounding Parks 
and a new twenty-four pound racer, 
which he had bought expressly for the 
meeting. It was a beauty and no mis- 
take; light as a feather and looked 
every inch a winner. 

Albion merely paused long enough to 
shake hands with the Barker brothers 
and passed on to the rear of the club 
house, where he found little Dave, the 
boy hired to take care of the members’ 
wheels, putting the finishing touches to 
his mount. 

-“Did you see Parks’ new 
Dave?” enquired Albion. 

“ Did I see it!” the boy replied, look- 
ing up from his work with an anxious 
face. ‘‘ Well, I should guess I did, and 


wheel, 
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just look over there at those two racers 
the Barker boys brought with them”— 
pointing to two light racing wheels lean- 
ing against the wall. 

“Pretty light,” said Wardell, as he 
lifted one after the other, ‘‘and blue 
rims, both of them. You know what 
make ¢hey are, Dave, of course ?” 

‘‘ Columbia,” replied Dave, as he com- 
mericed to oil Harry’s wheel, “and 
neither weigh an ounce over twenty- 
three pounds, and Parks’ new Victor 
just tips the beam at twenty-four. It’s 
painted red, too; and he thinks he’s 
a-goin’ to paint the track red with it. 
Tell you what,” he continued, turning 
down his sleeves and coming over to 
where Albion was standing, “there ain’t 
no one has more confidence in what you 
can do than little Dave—but your wheel 
\there weighs forty pounds. What show 
have you got with a handicap of sixteen 
pounds ?” ; 

“Don’t know,” smilingly returned 
Albion. ‘But I'll tell you this, Dave, 
it’s the best I’ve got, and I’m going to 
do my level best on it. I'll be right 
with them in the two-mile handicap, 
anyway, and if I lose in the short races, 
it won't be because I didn’t try hard to 
win. Why, Dave,.the boys have been 
putting up their money on me before 
they knew about these light wheels; 
and if we've let Parks and the Barkers 
steal a march on us, it’s no excuse for 
losing. No, sir; I’ve got to go in and 
win on my heavy wheel, if there’s any 
way to do it.” 

“And you will win, if there’s a 
ghost of a show,” said Charlie Bates, en- 
tering at this moment. ‘ But, old man, 
you've a hard row to hoe, and no mis- 
take. By the way,. Max Carter just 
came in with a brand-new Cleveland. 
Weighs twenty-six pounds, and is geared 
to seventy-two. You want to keep 
your eye on him in the Club Champion- 
ship.” 

“ All aboard for the track!” shouted 
Rivers, opening the door leading from 
the front room. ‘‘ The band’s out here 
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and the boys are going to form a pro- 
cession and ride down.” 

“Bring my sweater and towels, 
Dave,” said Albion, taking his wheel 
and starting out the back way. - “I'll 
get you to take care of me at the track, 
if you will.” 

Dave's eyes lighted with pleasure. 
Albion Wardell had been the best friend 
Dave had ever had. When the club 
house was first built Dave had applied 
for the position of janitor and general 
boy of all work, Albion was at that 
time secretary and treasurer and in- 
fluenced the club to give Dave a trial. 
He had gradually learned to like Dave— 
finding that beneath the lad’s well-worn 
jacket there beat an open, honest heart. 
Dave had proven himself worthy of con- 
fidence and through Wardell’s influence 
had been steadily advanced, till he was 
now earning a respectable salary. Dave, 
in true boy fashion, showed his apprecia- 
tion, and when Harry suggested his 
helping him at the track, the boy was 
only too glad to accept. 

“T’ll come right down,” he said, “on 
my old Star. I wish I had a pneumatic 
tire on the old girl. I’d goin and have 
a try at some of the prizes myself. But 
there’s no use matching a hack against 
thoroughbreds, so I'll content myself 
with looking on.” So saying, he began 
strapping Albion’s sweater and towels 
on his Star and followed the boys to the 
track. 

The reception room was full of a 
merry crowd of wheelmen and their 
friends. The band on the’ outside 
struck up a lively air, and all was noise 
and merriment. 

‘‘ Have you heard the news, War- 
dell?” said Rivers, making his way 
through the crowd as Albion and Bates 
came in. “Jarvis & Co., who have held 
off about giving a prize, sent in word 
through Burt Morris that they had de- 
cided to put up a Peerless safety racer 
worth $185 if we would change the prize- 
list and offer it as a first prize for the 
two-mile State Championship, as that is 
the most important race of the day. 
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The executive committee has accepted 
and are having the programmes changed. 
The diamond pin will go on the one- 
mile Division Championship. If you 
only had a good wheel, you would own 
the whole town by to-night.” 

‘‘Never mind,” replied Albion; “I 
would like that new racer, but if I don’t 
get it, I shall have to do the best I can.” 

* * * * * 


Arriving at the track, no time was lost 
in getting ready for the different events. 
The gong sounded and the clerk of the 
course called the first race—the one- 
mile Novice Open, in which there were 
five entries. Albion was not entered for 
either of the first two races and thus had 
plenty of time to look.about him. Long 
and intently his gaze rested on the 
grand stand. It was quite evident that 
he was looking for some one whom he 
failed to see. Paul Rivers came across 
the track and joined him. 

“T say, Paul,” said Albion, “ aren’t 
your folks here ?” 

“Helen is,” replied Paul. ‘ Don’t 
you see her to the left of the second up- 
right with her cousin? Steve Parks has 
just joined them.” 

Albion looked again and his heart 
gave a great throb. She was there, 
sure enough, and giving Parks a smiling 
welcome. 

The young fellow’s thoughts took on 
a morose, Hamlet-like tinge at the sight. 
“ And to think that I’ve got to ride my 
wheel against such awful odds,” he mut- 
tered. Then the irritated look faded 
into one of determination—of a settled 
purpose—that boded no good for his 
competitors. 

The band stopped playing and the 
racers took their places. There was 
considerable nervousness displayed and 
Albion leaned over the stand, speaking 
encouraging words to the boys. . He 
had been: in like situations himself and 
knew the feelings of a racer when facing 
the starter for the first time. It was any- 
body’s race till they came to the last 
turn of the mile, when one of the riders 
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—a Hartwell boy—pulled away from 
the bunch—winning in 2:57%. 

The next race was for boys from 15 
to 18 years. It was a half-mile dash 
and promised to be interesting. Albion 
was starting towards the grand stand, 
when little Dave came running up and 
asked him if he would influence the 
board to let him enter with his Star. 
He was all excited over the first race 
and must have an outlet for his en- 
thusiasm. 

“Why, Dave, you'll be worse off than 
I am to go against pneumatlc safeties 
with that old ice-wagon of yours,” said 
Albion, smiling. , 

‘‘Well, but I’ve never been in a race 
and I’m only 17 and I want to have a 
chance,” replied Dave. ‘ Won’t you 
help me?” 

“To be sure I will,” returned Albion. 
‘‘Here, Bates, can’t we let Dave in on 
this race ?” 

Charlie Bates had just entered the 
judges’ stand. He looked incredulous. 
““Why, Davey, what’s up? Have you 
caught the fever? I say, Howells,” he 
continued, turning to that individual, 
“can’t we let Dave in this race with his 
Star ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Howells. 
‘“‘Isn’t there a rule against safeties and 
ordinaries racing together ?” 

“Yes, there is,” quietly interposed 
Rivers. ‘ But you're off your bearings. 
These boys are under 18 and not league 
members.” The laugh was on Howells. 
“‘Good enough,” he said. “I'd consent 
to anything to retrieve such a blunder. 
Take his entrance money, and hurry 
him up. We don’t want to keep the 
people waiting.” 

Dave followed Harry to the dressing- 
room and, borrowing a racing suit from 
one of the boys, soon re-appeared with 
his Star. Dave was a well-built boy 
and his togs looked well on him. The 
crowd laughed when they saw the Star. 
It did look odd, but Dave was not 
thinking of that. He was all intent 


upon the coming struggle. 
“ Now, take it coolly, old man, you’ve 
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only got a half mile,” whispered Albion, 
as he stood ready to shove off. , “ Trail 
the best rider, if you can. I think 
young Cassel will be the hardest to 
beat.” 

The pistol-shot rang out and they 
were off. Albion hurried over to the 
grand-stand, and stood waiting at’ the 
top of the stairs to see the finish, Dave 
was holding up well against the field 
and everybody could see that every inch 
of ground was going to be contested 
savagely. 
were nearing the turn. Young Cassel 


first, a Carthage boy next, and little. 


Dave a good third. The audience rose 
to its feet. Its sympathy now was all 
with Dave and his Star. He was work- 
ing like a beaver. Down the stretch 
the three came, leaving the field scat- 
tered. The onlookers cheered and 
cheered, as little Dave crawled past the 
Carthage boy and challenged Cassel for 
first place. It was nip and tuck for the 
last fifty yards; first one and then the 
other leading. Albion was wild with 
hope that little Dave would win. Every- 
body was shouting. The judges were 
gathered at the tape and as the two 
wheels passed over the crowd in the 
judges’ stand with one accord shouted, 
“A tie!’ And a tie it was—both 
wheels having hit the tape at once. 
Albion didn’t wait to speak to any one 
in the grand-stand but hurried down to 
where an enthusiastic crowd surrounded 
the two boys. 

“Dave, my lad, you’re a thorough- 
bred,” he said. “Cass,” he con- 
tinued, turning to that boy and taking 
him by the hand, “you'll make a great 
racer. There’s only one boy can beat 
you and that’s Dave. He'd make a hot 
one for you on equal terms.” 

Cass made no reply. He knew it 
well enough. Everybody started for the 
dressing-room and Albion, hearing the 
gong, hurriedly donned his racing suit 
and, giving his wheel a last looking 
over, followed the rest out to the track. 
The audience broke into applause as the 
boys appeared, It was the two-mile 








They passed the half ands 
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handicap. There were fourteen entries 
—including the Barkers, Parks, Carter 
and Wardell—these last all being 
scratch men. Albion glanced over the 
field as he mounted his wheel. He 
well knew what a hard race was before 
him—the handicaps running up to 400 
yards, half way round the track. The 
next instant the pistol cracked and they 
were off. Parks set the pace, with the 
Barkers and Albion closely following. 
As they closed up on the limit men, it 
was a beautiful sight. The audience 
rose to its feet as they passed the stand 
on the first lap and gave them a rousing 
cheer. One by one they overhauled the 
leaders till at the third lap there were 
but two ahead; and now Albion became 
anxious. He saw that they had mis- 
calculated on the pace, as the leader was 
still nearly 300 yards ahead. “We'll 
have to get out of this,” he said quietly 
as he rushed to the front, “ or we won't 
be in it at the finish.” His feet fairly 
flew. He heard a great shout from the 
grand stand. He had literally left the 
scratchmen as though they were stand- 
ing still. Passing the first man ahead, 
he saw it was only the merest accident 
that would land him a winner. He 
came up the stretch like the wind. The 
leader lost his head in his anxiety and, 
glancing behind, swerved to the left and 
before he could recover, Albion dashed 
by and across the tape, winning by a 
wheel’s length. The band played an 
enlivening air, while little Dave, almost 
crying with joy, rushed on the track 
with his friend’s big overcoat and, 
throwing it over him, caught up his 
wheel and started for the dressing 
rooms. 

“Well, I guess not, he soliloquized, 
standing the forty-pounder gently against 
the wall. (Hecould have hugged it in his 
exuberance of gladness.) “You're a 
dandy and no mistake, for a heavy 
weight, but it takes a thoroughbred to 
push you in winner against twenty-five 
pound racers.” 


An idea suddenly struck Dave. By 


winning this race, Albion Wardell was 
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now the owner of the Peeriess Racer. 
When Albion reached the dressing 
room Dave was nowhere to be found. 
In the meantime the gong sounded 
for the next race a mile open for the 
three minute class. None of the best 
riders were entered for this. Albion 
dressed himself and went up into the 
grand stand. His appearance was greet- 
ed with applause. He stopped to receive 
his friends’ congratulations; then made 
his way to the side of Helen Rivers. 
They had known each other from child- 
hood, and in the last year or two rumor 
had it that they were engaged. But 
Helen’s talents and gentleness drew so 
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lady; “especially the last one. Do you 
know any of the boys in the coming 
race?” 

“Qh, yes,” replied Albion. “There’s 
Hunt, Gorman, Robbins, Clark and sev- 
eral others I have met from the neigh- 
boring towns. But there they go,” he 
added—half rising at the pistol shot. 
“Will you excuse me, as I have to get 
ready for the half-mile Club Champion- 
ship.” 


“Certainly,” they both replied. “How 


eMany races do you run to-day?” 


“Two more. This one and the one 
mile Division Championship. They are 
my hardest races and I can scarce- 
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“As Albion walked his new mount to the tape, the boys pressed forward to congratulate him.” 


many admirers to her side that it was, 
after all, only guess work as to whom 
she really preferred. 

“Let me congratulate you,” she said, 
extending her hand. “I never before 
saw anything quite so exciting.” 

“I’m glad you liked it,” he replied, 
taking a seat next to her. “It surprised 
me about as much as any one. I was 
so intent on watching the scratch men 
that I almost lost track of the others, 
and came near paying dearly for it. 
How are you enjoying the races, Miss 
Terry?” he enquired, turning to Helen’s 
cousin. 


“Very much,” replied that young 


ly hope to win on my old wheel against 
the new racing machines several of the 
boys have.” 

“T heard about these new- wheels,” 
said Helen, “and that made your victory 
all the more appreciated. I do so hope 
you'll win again.” 

Wardell met her eyes and said earn- 
estly, “I'll make the effort of my life,” 
—and, turning, hurried down the steps, 
as the winner of the three-minute class 
crossed the tape with a lead of but half 
a wheel in 2:53 3. 

The gong was again sounded and the 
competitors in the Club Half-Mile 
Championship were gathering for the 
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start. Besides Parks, who was the best 
rider in the club outside of Albion, 
there were Bates, Rivers, Carter and five 
other members in this race. Albion 
felt almost certain of defeat in such a 
short dash against Parks with his twen- 
ty-six pound wheel. He looked round 
for Dave. But Dave was no where in 
sight. Where was the boy? Then the 
starter shouted “ Ready!” and they were 
off like the wind. Rivers led to the 
first turn, when one of the club mem- 
bers shot to the front, setting a pace he 
couldn't hold. Around the back stretch 
they rushed, most of them falling be- 
hind. The pace was terrific. At the 
last turn Parks showed the advantage of 
his light mount and went to the front, 
coming down the stretch a length ahead 
of Albion. with Rivers, Bates and one 
other close behind. As they neared 
the tape, Rivers, who had borrowed one 
of the Barker boys’ wheels, made a tre- 
mendous spurt and, passing Albion, drew 
alongside of Parks who was so surprised 
and rattled by this sudden dash that he 
lost control of his wheel and, swerving 
to the right, crashed into Rivers—both 
going to the ground in a heap with 
Wardell on top, followed by Bates and 
the other wheelmen who had not had 
time to turn out. As the wheelmen 
extricated themselves, they were sur- 
rounded by anxious friends. None were 
badly hurt and after brushing off the 
dust they all started for the dressing 
room. The boys were soon ready for an- 
other attempt. There were several bent 
pedals and handle bars, but only Rivers’ 
wheel had suffered severely enough to 
disable it. He withdrew from the race, 
and the gong sounded for a fresh start. 
The wheelmen were just getting into 
line when, chancing to look towards the 
entrance to the grounds, Albion noticed 
little Dave on his Star, coming like mad 
and waving his cap as though to delay 
the start. Shouting for them to hold 
on and leaping from his wheel, he ran 
up to Albion with a note. It ran as fol- 
lows—the referee reading it aloud: 


‘*Friend Wardell: Little Dave here acquaint- 
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ing us with the fact that you were racing on a 
heavy road machine and that you had just‘won 
the Peerless racer we offered, we despatch this 
note post-haste by him, to tell you that the wheel 
is now on its way to the grounds as fast as our 
delivery wagon can bring it. Please ask the 
officials in vur name to delay your races till it 
arrives, so that you may have an equal show with 
your competitors. Yours in haste, 
‘* JARVIS BROTHERS, 
‘* Agents for Peerless.” 

A shout went up from Albion’s friends. 
Albion grasped the boy’s hand. “Dave, 
you're a brick, and I won’t forget this of 
you.—A lucky thing that accident, after 
all.” 

“T was afraid I’d be late,” said little 
Dave, “and there was no telephone, but 
we're all right now.” 

“Here she comes!” yelled a chorus of 
voices, as a wagon dashed through the 
gate entrance. 

“Isn't she a. beauty?” said Dave, as 
he helped take it out. 

“That she is,” exclaimed Rivers ad- 
mirably, as he tested its weight. “ And 
light as a feather.” 

Our hero took the wheel and with 
Dave’s help began adjusting it—the 
gong ringing impatiently all the time. 
As Albion walked his new mount to 
the tape the boys pressed forward to 
congratulate him. Little Dave was the 
happiest mortal on the field. He was 
certain of victory for the Peerless and, 
gathering what little change he had in 
his pockets, strutted round offering two 
to one with no takers. 

And now they’re off! Albion pushes 
Parks who grinds out the heaviest pace 
of the day so far, and they leave the 
bunch at the first turn. Down the back 
stretch the two wheels fly—looking al- 
most as one, so close do they hang to- 
gether. Now they reach the last turn, 
and the Peerless draws abreast; then 
slowly forges ahead till within 200 feet 
of the tape when Albion makes a rush 
that lands him winner by twenty-five feet. 

The referee called the next race. It 
was the tie between Dave and Cassell. 
The boys came to the front, Dave with 
his Star; while Cassell had changed his 
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mount for a 62-inch gear Cleveland, 
borrowed from one of the club mem- 
bers. Albion took in the situation and, 
going quietly up to little Dave, whis- 
pered something to him which made 
him let go his Star in a jiffy and start 
on a run for the dressing room. Albion 
followed with Dave’s old wheel. In a 
few minutes they had the Peerless’s 
handle bars and seat adjusted to the 
little man’s size, and as the gong was 
clanging away for the start he re-ap- 
peared on the track ready for the race. 
Young Cassell now saw defeat staring 
him in the face. He knew that Dave 
could ride anything from a safety up to 
the one big wheel of an ordinary and 
ride it well. He objected to the change, 
claiming that it was not allowable, as 
Dave had ridden a high wheel in the tie. 

“Oh, nonsense,” exclaimed Howells. 
“The boy has a right to ride whatever 
he chooses.” 

“Of course he has,” chimed in Charlie 
Bates. “Don’t show the white feather, 
Cass. Your wheel is only 30 pounds and 
you're considerably heavier than Dave.” 

“You were willing enough to ride 
against my Star,” suggested little Dave, 
as he mounted the Peerless. 

“Well, how about it?” enquired Al- 
bion, looking up at the referee. 

“Start ’em off,” he replied. “There’s 
no rule forbidding a change of mount, 
even in heat races.” “All ready!” 

Albion pushed the Peerless off with 
the crack of the pistol and Dave had 
his wheel well under control as Cass 
brushed by him and struck a lively clip. 
There was no doubt, however, as to 
who would win, although the finish was 
a good one—Davey pushing his wheel 
over the tape a winner by several lengths. 

The last regular event was the one 
mile Division Championship. This 
brought out the Barker brothers, Car- 
ter, Parks and Albion Wardell. Sam 
Barker borrowed the Cleveland thirty 
pounder as a substitue for his disabled 
Columbia and they were sent off at a 
good pace. As the bunch came around 
on the first lap, it was evident they were 
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loafing, the watches indicating 1:42 for 
the half mile. Albion was riding be- 
hind, just keeping them in easy reach; 
and the leaders hung back for him to 
go out. He wouldn't do it, however, 
and they were half round the last lap 
before any one started to speed. As the 
bunch moved ahead and Wardell came 
up from the rear, the Barkers, Parks 
and the Hartwell men made a V to 
pocket him, while Carter shot off wide 
to the right, and started at a great pace 
for the goal. Albion was forced to drop 
back and come around on the outside. 
Carter had a lead of fifty feet as Albion 
came into the stretch at the hottest pace 
ever seen on that track. Gradually he 
closed up the gap, passing Carter within 
ten feet of the tape, and winning by a 
wheel’s length. 

The Mile Consolation closed the day’s 
programme, and Albion lost no time in 
making for the grand-stand, where he 
found the fair Helen awaiting him. “I 
knew you'd come,” she said. Unlike 
the usual story-book hero, Albion said 
nothing. But his eyes looked a happi- 
ness I lack the skill to describe. 

By 9 o'clock that evening a merry 
throng was assembled at Avon Hall. 
Before the grand march the chairman of 
the executive committee made a neat 
little speech and presented the prizes. 
Nothing was too good for the winners 
and our hero was the lion of the hour. 
From out that fair rosebud garden of 
Western girls many were the friendly 
glances showered upon him; but 
Helen’s programme bore his initials to 
an alarming extent. Later in the even- 
ing he secured her consent to accom- 
pany her home. 

What further need we know than that, 
as Helen met her cousin Maud Terry 
the week following, she told her, under 
the usual solemn promise of perfect 
secrecy, “all about it,” and as a further 
proof extended her hand for inspection 
—one finger of which was encircled by 
a bright little band of gold, chastely 
crowned with forget-me-nots. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





OME years ago, when living in 
Wisconsin, I slightly wounded two 
crossbills which I was able to capture 
and preserve alive. I was seeking to 


get specimens for mounting, but was de- 
lighted to be able to study these curious 


birds in the live state. They were 
easily tamed and took very kindly to 
life in a roomy cage and both lived sev- 
eral years, finally dying, doubtless from 
old age. 

For the benefit of those who have 
never seen these birds, I may state that 
the bills are actually crossed. A very 
good representation of the position of 
the mandibles may be made by crossing 
the middle finger over the first finger, 
letting the ends be even and about one 
inch apart. The bill is nearly or quite 
an inch in length, very sharp at the 
point and quite powerful. 

The food of the crossbill is the pine 
and fir seed, obtained by thrusting the 
bili between the leaves or shells of the 
cone and by a quick but powerful 
lateral motion tearing them apart and 
exposing the seed which lies at the base. 
When a crossbill is through with a big 
pine cone it looks as if it had been run 
through a threshing machine, so tat- 
tered and torn is it. 


Strange as it may appear, the slender, 
needle-like points of the bill can be 
brought together and .most delicately 
and skillfully handled to pick up the 
smallest seed. 

I fed mine on a mixture of hemp and 
canary seed. They preferred the larger 
seeds and would “flirt” the other seed 
out of the dish in search for them. 
They would also nibble cuttle-fish, 
crackers and fruit. When not other- 
wise employed, they took great delight 
in splintering the wooden bars of the © 
cage, and would tear a twig of pine or - 
fir into shreds. They were decidedly 
parrot-like in their exercise, going from 
end to end of the cage, back down, by 
aid of beak and claws. 

But the most curious thing about 
them is still to be related. In a natural 
state there is a liberal amount of cinnibar 
red on the back and head—making a 
flock of them, busily chirping and filit- 
ting about a pine grove, very bright and 
striking in appearance. But after a few 
months’ confinement the red feathers be- 
came a decidedly canary-yellow and so 
remained until they died. At first 
knowing but little about them, I thought 
it might be a natural change—such as 
takes place in the case of his dandyship 
Mr. Bobolink —and I was quite pleased 
to find that my pet curvirostra could 
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afford a summer suit, as well as be in 
the spring fashions; and I waited with 
some impatience to see whether he 
could also afford a winter attire of still 
another hue suited to the season. But, 
as I have intimated above, he wore his 
old clothes till he died. 

I have found no hint in the books of 
this change of hue in confinement, al- 
though I read that they are often caged 
as pets. What caused it? Was it due 
to the seeds I fed them? I have some- 
times thought so, though it does not 
seem altogether reasonable. 

They had a drolt habit of soaking 
their crackers in the water-cup before 
eating them, but this they seemed to 
have learned from a Baltimore oriole 
whose cage was always near and of 
whose antics they were close observers. 

My little pets seemed very happy and 
contented in confinement, and, though 
seeming to have no real song, they had 
a very cheerful and subdued note of 
considerable variation—sounding some- 
thing like a boy whistling softly through 
his teeth. CLARENCE A. Murcu. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 

RE HEC OO aT 

As a specimen of what selection will 
do, it may be observed that the roosters 
and hens among the Rucuyenne tribe of 
Indians in the western part of French 
Guinea are perfectly white. Not a col- 
ored feather can be found among them. 
The natives have no tradition of a time 
when their ancestors had fowls of other 
colors, but the white chickens are prob- 
ably explained by the fact that white 
feathers are the choicest ornaments 
among this people, and they will not 
wear feathers of any other color. In 
fact, their fowls are raised more for their 
feathers than for the cooking pot. It is 
supposed that a long time ago, when 
their ancestors chose white as their fa- 
vorite color, they gave the preference to 
those fowls which were nearest white, 
reserving the others for the cooking 
pot, and by constantly breeding from 
fowls that were white or nearly so the 
present breed of chickens was evolved 
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HERE having been much discus- 

sion in late issues of Sports AFIELD 
with respect to the blackbird and his 
ways, it is possible that a short article 
about him may not come amiss. 

The family of blackbirds has its 
representatives in almost every part of 
this great universé; and of this large 
family there are some twelve or more 
species to be found within our own 
borders. Out of these there are the 
following four varieties that are quite 
common—namely: The red-winged, 
the yellow-headed, the rusty and the 
the crow blackbird. The last two are 
more correctly called the rusty grackle 
and the purple grackle. 

The red-winged blackbird, or swamp 
blackbird as it is very frequently called, 
is known to all and is to be found in the 
swamps and marshes throughout tem- 
perate North America (breeding wher- 
ever found), often in large companies. 
Its nest is situated in some clump of 
rushes in the swamps or in the willows 
that border them. The nest is com- 
posed of rushes and. coarse swamp 
grasses, lined with finer grasses and 
leaves. These birds spend the winter 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 

The yellow-headed blackbird is to be 
found in the western part of the United 
States, east to Wisconsin and Illinois. 
In its habits it resembles the red-wing 
very much and is often found breeding 
with them in both Minnesota and Da- 
kota. This variety is also abundant on 
the prairies and marshes of the West. 

The rusty grackle inhabits Eastern 
North America west to Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and the Dakotas; thence north into 
British America as far north as Alaska. 
They breed in Northern New England, 
Labrador and further north. The nest 
is placed in some low tree or bush, 
They spend the winter in the Western 
and Southern States, 

The crow blackbird or purple grackle 
is found east of the Mississippi Valley 
and north into Canada during the breed- 
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ing season—breeding wherever found. 
The nest is placed in a tree and usually 
in some variety of the evergreen, if they 
are to be found. This species, while 
having all the bad habits of the rest of 
the family, also does some good in the 
spring, when they visit the newly- 
plowed fields and meadows, devouring 
numerous grubs and beetles. They al- 
so have a very bad habit—that of de- 
stroying the nests and eggs of some of 
the smaller birds. 

More or less damage is done to grow- 
ing grain‘ by all these varieties of the 
blackbird family. But not until late 
summer and fall—when they all band 
together in immense flocks—do they do 
the most damage. Then clouds of these 
black fellows will come down upon the 
grain fields and, by breaking down and 
devouring the growing grain, do untold 
injury not only to the corn while it is in 
the milk, but also to wheat, oats and 
flax. These fellows begin to feed at 
sunrise and keep it up until nearly 
dusk, when they will rise with a noise 
like distant thunder and proceed to 
their favorite roosting-place, which 
usually is some large marsh where mil- 
lions of these black thieves congregate 
and for a time keep up a constant up- 
roar. In an hour or so the sky will at 
times be black with them as they come 
in from every direction to the roost. 
In some parts of the West—especially 
in portions of Minnesota and Dakota— 
it is with great difficulty that grain, par- 
ticularly corn, can be raised with any 
chance of more than half a crop. Men 
and boys are stationed about the fields 
with guns, horns and so forth to frighten 
them away, but with little success, 

These birds spend the winter in the 
Southern States, visiting the rice fields 
where they help to gather in the grain. 
They also like to keep handy by the 
farmer’s corn-crib, where, through the 
cracks between the boards, they man- 
age to get some corn. Large flocks of 
these birds are often seen in the cities in 
close proximity to the large grain ele- 
vators where they pick up the scattered 
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grain. Now, while they all do more or 
less damage, they also at certain times 
of the year destroy large numbers of 
aquatic insects as well as grasshoppers 
and grubs, and the question is yet to be 
decided whether or not they are of 
more injury or benefit to agriculture. 

S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, New York. 
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A TALK ABOUT SEA TURTLES, — 


‘ 


HOSE eggs never get hard- ~ 

boiled.” As the dealer made 
this remark he took out of a bucket and 
handed to the Washington Szar reporter 
three or four little white spheres. Each 
one was about an inch in diameter and 
looked as if it was covered with ex- 
quisitely delicate canvas. 

“Those were laid by a loggerhead 
turtle,” he explained. “I’ve seen tor- 
toises of that kind which would weigh 
1,000 pounds apiece. Sometimes they 
grow to 1,500 or 1,600 pounds, I under- 
stand. Sea turtles get to be monsters, 
There is a kind called the ‘leather-back,’ 
which is bigger than the loggerhead; 
but they are very rare. However, they 
are not good for much, only their oil 
being used for a lubricator. 

“You take a thousand-pound logger- 
head and he will measure seven or eight 
feet in length and nine feet across the 
back, including the flippers. He is a 
very fast and strong swimmer,so that 
you must catch him asleep on the 
water if you expect to bag him. Speci- 
mens are often seen many miles from 
land, floating on the wave. Unlike the 
other great sea turtles, which prefer a 
vegetable diet, the loggerhead is car- 
nivorous. It has very powerful jaws 
and with them it easily cracks the shells 
of large conchs, eating the meat. The 
young ones are said to be pretty good in 
a stew or soup, but those that are full - 
grown are leathery and musky in flavor. 
Sometimes the oil from the fat is smeared 
on the sides of vessels to keep worms 
from eating the wood. 
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“In the spring the female loggerhead 
comes ashore and scoops out a pit with 
her hind legs in the sand on the south 
side of a shoal. Then she lays from 
150 to 200 eggs in the hole and covers 
them up again with the sand, leaving 
them to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. Bears are ever so fond of turtle 
eggs of all sorts, and they dig up the 
nests wherever they can find them, gob- 
bling amazing quantities. I have known 
as many as thirteen nests to be robbed 
by a single bear in one night. As soon 
as they are hatched the young ones 
scuttle into the water. Crabs, fishes 
and shell-fish of all sorts contribute to 
the diet of these tortoises. 

“Turtle eggs are an acquired taste 
with most people, although they are not 
so with bears. They have a rough yel- 
low yolk and a white like any other eggs, 
but you can cook them for a year and 
the white part will remain liquid. We 
sell them mostly to colored folks. No- 
tice the curious dimple in the side of 
each one. If you squeeze it out the 
dimple appears on the other side, and 
you can never get hold of a turtle egg 
which hasn’t got a dimple in. 

“Most of the green turtles that reach 
the Northern market come from South- 
ern Florida, but there is another species 
on the Pacific Coast. They grow big- 
ger as you go farther South. In this 
latitude they are not often found larger 
than eight pounds, but at Cedar Keys 
they reach 1,000 pounds in weight. 
They live in deep water and feed on sea 
plants, mostly the kind called ‘turtle 
grass,’ which they cut off near the roots, 
eating the lower parts and leaving the 
tops floating, so that it collects in great 
fields and marks the spots where the 
animals are to be hunted for by the 
fishermen. 

“ After browsing on such ocean pas- 
tures the green turtles go to the mouths 
of rivers for baths in fresh water, which 
they seem to need from time to time. 
The Florida fishermen say the reptiles 
enter the creeks and roll together 
masses of grass, cementing them into 
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balls with clay. When the turn of the 
tide takes the balls out to sea they fol- 
low them. The fishermen watch for 
such balls floating down the creeks and 
when they see them they stretch nets 
across the mouths of the streams and 
always catch the turtles. 

“In spring-time the female green 
turle seeks the shore of a barren island 
or the bank of a lonely river to lay-her 
eggs. Being very shy, she makes a 
landing at night, very cautiously, and 
crawls to a point above high-water 
mark, where she digs a hole one or two 
feet deep with her flippers. In this hole 
she lays from 100 to 200 eggs, arranging 
them very carefully. Finally she scoops 
the loose sand over the eggs, leveling 
and smoothing it so that it is hardly 
possible to tell that there is a nest there. 
The Tortugas Islands are a favorite 
haunt for green turtles. Pelicans and 
other big birds frequent the breeding 
grounds and snap up the young ones as 
they make for the water. I dare say 
you know that the green flesh attached 


to the upper shell is called ‘calipash,’ 
while the yellow flesh attached to the 


lower shell is called ‘calipee. From 
the eggs an oil is obtained, but what is 
called turtle oil soap is really made 
from beef fat. 

“Sometimes the flesh of the tortoise 
shell turtle is eaten, but it is not good 
for much. There are two species—the 
‘tortoise shell’ and the ‘hawks-bill’— 
with not much difference between them. 
Although their diet is a vegetable one, 
they are much more fierce than the 
carniverous loggerhead. They bite very 
severely, and those who catch them 
sometimes receive painful wounds. I 
have understood that the finest tortoise 
shell comes from the Indian Archipelago 
and is shipped from Singapore, but 
much of it is obtained on the Florida 
coast. There are three rows of plates 
on the back, called ‘blades’ by the fish- 
ermen. 

“In the central row are five plates, and 
in each of the others four plates—the 
latter containing the best material. Be- 
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sides these there are twenty-five small 
plates around the edge of the shell, 
known as ‘feet’ or ‘noses.’ The big- 
gest turtle does not furnish more than 
sixteen pounds of tortoise shell. For- 
merly the under-shell was thrown away, 
being considered worthless, but at 
present it is very highly valued for its 
delicacy of coloring. Nowadays,a very 
beautiful imitation of tortoise shell is 
made out of cows’ horns. Hunting for 
the great-sea tortoise affords a good 
living to many thousands of fishermen 
in the world.” 


2 


Does the Rattlesnake Spit? 


Do snakes spit venom? I think not, 
Professor Cope to the contrary notwith- 





standing, says a favorite sportsman. 


writer in Forest and Stream. Does the 
rattlesnake, in coil, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to strike, hold his mouth open 
and fangs erect, dripping poisonous sali- 
va, which by forcible expiration of air 
from the lungs is spat out at his enemy? 
I think ‘not, unless on very rare occa- 
sions. I have seen rattlers in coil, and 
seen them strike from coil very often, 
but never saw one holding its mouth 
open, with erect fangs, dripping poison- 
ous saliva. That which I have consid- 
ered most remarkable in this reptile is 
the lightning-like suddenness and celeri- 
ty of its stroke. The jaws are separ- 
ated, the fangs erected and the stroke 
delivered with such celerity as to render 
it difficult for the eye to follow the 
movement or take in what has hap- 
pened. This suddenness and celerity 
of the stroke seems to me to be a very 
dangerous characteristic. It is so un- 
expected in a reptile so slow and appar- 
ently torpid in its general movements. 
It is certain that not a few persons have 
lost their lives by striking at a rattler 
in coil with too short a weapon, the 
snake dodging the blow with astonish- 
ing quickness and at the same instant 
striking back at the assailant with dead- 
ly effect. I have never seen the rattle- 
snake eject its venom, but I have seen 


the copperhead do it repeatedly, but not 
by: spitting or expectorating it. The 
ejection takes place when the snake 
strikes ineffectually at an object beyond 
its reach and is literally a wholly invol- 
untary thing. The venom may be 
thrown as much as two or three feet as 
the result of the ineffectual stroke. I 
do not undertake to say that what Pro- 
fessor Cope states has not happened, 
but I do say it does not happen as a 
rule, with either the common mountain 
species or the diamond rattler of the 
South. To me the statement of poison- 
ous saliva dripping from the fangs of an 
open-mouthed rattler scems incompre- 
hensible. The saliva of a snake is not 
poisonous; it is extremely viscid and 
will not drip any more than the slime 
will drip off an eel, nor does a snake 
possess the power to expectorate, or 
spit at all, and certainly not with its 
mouth wide open. I think we should 
hear further from Professor Cope what 
he actually intended to say. Scientific 
statements concerning so deadly and 
dangerous a creature as the rattlesnake 
ought to be very strictly accurate, and 
it appears to me that the frightful celer- 
ity of the stroke should be emphasized. 
Our readers will remember the unhappy 
fate of the English gentleman who 
about a year ago struck at a diamond 
rattler in Florida, with the result that 
the snake dodged the blow, and striking 
back at his assailant at the same instant, 
drove its fangs into his head, and he 
died in great agony in a short time. 
Shortly after that sad occurrence we 
read again of a gentleman from the 
North attacking one of these formidable 
creatures with a buggy whip. In 
my judgment there is no danger of any 
one having any poisonous saliva spat in 
his face by a rattler in coil, but a well- 
grown diamond rattler if struck at in 
coil with a buggy whip or short stick, 
might easily plant his fangs between the 
eyes of his assailant. If such a snake 
had not foolishly disarmed himself by 
dribbling away and spitting out his 
“poisonous saliva” his bite would he al- 
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most certainly fatal. According to in- 
formation personally collected by me_ of 
a number of persons who have them- 
selves recovered or known others to re- 
cover from the bites of the mountain 
rattler, I believe its bite is much less 
deadly than has been generally supposed. 


2 


SOME ELK ENLIGHTENMENT. 





HERE seems to be a great deal of 

practical experience going into 
sportsmen’s journals of late anent the 
habits of all kinds of game animals; and 
a great many long-accepted theories 
are getting pretty well knocked on the 
head. Now,I am going to express a 
few opinions about the elk and elk ways. 
I said opinions, but they will indeed be 
facts which I have gathered in three 
years living with those animals in West- 
ern Washington. I say living with 
them advisedly, as I have been among 
them by days and slept in the same 
bed at nights. 

I will begin by saying that elk do not 
rub the velvet off their horns, as is gen- 
erally supposed. I know for a fact that 
elk never rub their horns until the velvet 
is all gone. It was in 1889 that I first 
doubted that theory, and I settled it 
satisfactorily to my own mind in August 
of 1890. I was at that time on a good 
elk range in Chehalis County (Washing- 
ton), and kept a sharp look-out for the 
first rubbings—finally killing some ma- 
ture bull elks who had just left their 
autographs on the saplings of that range. 
The horns of all of these were perfectly 
hard and dry, with all the velvet off; it 
being even off ‘those parts where they 
could not possibly have rubbed it off, 
even if they wished to—which goes to 
prove that the velvet would have to stay 
on the major parts of the antlers if they 
were solely dependent on those means 
for removing it. Rubbing their horns 
(or “hooking,” as some call it) and 
pawing soft earth, is nothing more than 
a natural impulse induced by the beliger- 
ent disposition of the male elk during 
the rutting season. And they will con- 
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tinue to rub them until they shed them, 
which is generally in February and 
sometimes as late even as April. 

1 will also state that the number of 
points DOES NOT in any way indicate the 
age of the animal, although a yearling 
will be a spike bull and a two-year-old a 
forked horn; yet at three years an elk 
will attain his maximum number of 
points, and a real old bull will, in my 
opinion, have fewer points if anything 
than used to erstwhile grace his majestic 
head before his grandchildren had be- 
gun to assert their rights in the field of 
chivalry for female favors. An old elk’s 
horn will be less uniform and rougher 
than a young one’s. 

I do not consider elk very prolific 
breeders. In a band of twenty cows and 
heifers (which herd together in the 
spring) I have rarely seen more than six 
or eight calves and generally the per- 
centage is lower than that. The whistle 
of an elk (which sound it is impossible to 
describe or re-produce) is not necessarily 
a call—and, in fact, I believe rarely in- 
tended for a call. Thus, whenever I 
hear elk whistling I am pretty certain of 
finding a band of bulls and cows; the for- 
mer will be engaged in chasing away as 
far as possible all the younger and least 
doughty ones of his own sex and in 
the meantime will amuse himself by 
goring a rotten log and pawing up dust 
and so forth—all the time whistling and 
producing other unearthly sounds, until 
a recently-defeated and ousted rival re- 
appears and announces in the ear of 
some female admirer, in bugle notes, 
that, though slightly disfigured, he is 
still in the ring. Then there is another 
call to arms, and the more there are to- 
gether the more whistling is done; thus 
proving conclusively to my mind that it 
is not a call. Henry Dook. 

Chicago, [llinots. 

sites 

THERE were shipped from Wichita, 
Kansas, during the months of Novem- 
ber and December last about 50,000 
quail, 6,000 jack-rabbits and some 3,000 
prairie chicken. 


* 





UNCLE JOHNNIE AND OLD EPH. 


N ’87, while on a hunt with George 

Morrison and John Morton (better 
known as “Uncle Johnnie”), a Cali- 
fornian “ 49er,” who came to Colorado 
in '59 and who has lived by hunting 
and trapping ever since, we were sit- 
ting around the camp-fire after a hard - 
day’s hunt. Supper had been enjoyed 
as only tired hunters can enjoy it, and 
we were all smoking, when Uncle 
Johnnie, who is ordinarily very quiet, 
said: ‘Doc; have you ever seen any 
grizzly in these parts ?” 

“No,” I said. ‘Have you?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “one purty nigh 
as big as they grow out in Californy—a 
reg’lar old Eph; and, I tell you, I don’t 
want any more to do with the ’tarnal 
varmints.” 

“Well, Uncle Johnnie, you might as 
well tell us about it before we turn in.” 

“Well, I don't mind if I do, Doc. 
But you fellars ‘ll laugh plenty when 
you hear it, though it warn’t so funny 
at the time. 

“Not many years ago I was huntin’ 
and trappin’ on the head-waters of the 
Naturita and was doin’ purty well with 
the traps and killin’ a buck ’casionally 
for meat. Well, I’d skin the beaver 
and other varmints' about forty yards 
below my shanty on the bank of the 
creek. After I had been thar nigh onto 
three weeks, I missed a good many of 
the carcasses and wondered what kind 
of animal had been eatin’ em. Lookin’ 
for a sign, I saw the biggest b’ar track I 
ever saw outside of Californy. 


“T had only got one beaver that day 
—and that was a kitten; so I thought 
if the b’'ar come that night he wouldn't 
have much of a meal. Bein’ all alone, 
I kep’ thinkin’ ‘bout that b’ar and the 
more I thought, the more I wisht for 
comp’ny, and not b’ar comp’ny, neither. 
After thinkin’ purty hard for a while, I 
made up my mind to try and kill him if 
he come nosin’ ’round too close. That 
fall, when I went to Durango for my 
winter grub, I had bought me one of 
them new Marlin repeaters (a 40-60)—a 
good ’nough gun to kill deer, but not 


big ’nough to kill b’ar, like my old 
‘Nancy,’ the old muzzle- loader I brought 


from Californy. (Old Nancy was a 58- 
calibre muzzle-loader, weighing about 
14 pounds, made by an old-time ’Frisco 
gunmaker whose name I have forgot- 
ten.) Well, I knowd grizzly well 
’‘nough to know he’d fight if he war not 
given a deadener at the start; so I load- 
ed Nancy with plenty of powder and-a 
slug. Then I loaded the _ repeater’s 
magazine plum full; and then I piled.a 


. lot of rock in front of the shanty—thar 


warn’t a tree ina mile. I had a lot of 
pitch-pine that I used for lightin’ fires 
with, usin’ willow brush for wood to 
cook with. The pitch-pine I knowd 
would make light ’nough to shoot by. I 
left a little hole in the wall, so I could 
reach the pine splinters through to the 
fire that I made just outside. 

“By the time I got everything ready 
it was dark. Then come the waitin’ 
and, I tell you, I was just gettin’ a bit 
narvous when I heerd a ‘sniff,’ ‘sniff, off 
to the left of the shanty whar thar war 
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a bunch of willows. Puttin’ some 
splinters of pitch-pine through the hole 
to the fire, 1 waited for ’em to ketch. 
The durned things spluttered and splut- 
tered, and I tho’t they never war agoin’ 
to ketch, when, all of a sudden—Pop! 
and they flared up bright as you please. 
When I looked over the wall toward 
where I'd heerd the sniff, I saw the big- 
gest b’ar I ever seed in Colorado. I 
pinted Old Nancy over the wall and 
took aim at the stickin’ place. The b’ar 
was a-standin’ on all fours, head up, still 
a-sniffin’ towards me. I tetched the hair- 
trigger on Old Nancy and she barked 
louder’n ever before. But her bark war 
nuthin’ ’side the roar that b’ar let outen 
him. Just then the fire flickered and 
went out. I dropped Nancy and 
grabbed the repeater and stood by the 
wall, awaitin’ for the b’ar. I was ’fraid 
to stoop down to put more splinters on 
the fire and fust thing I know’d it went 
outuntirely. It war darker’n a stack of 
black cats. My hat seemed half a foot 
above my head and I war ‘feared to 
reach for it. Well, I stuck it out 
somehow till day-light, when I must 
a-dropped to sleep, for when I awoke it 
war way after sun-up, and what woke 
me war Jim Lavender hollerin’ at me 
and wantin’ to know if I had fortyfied 
myself ag’in spooks and been a-fightin’ 
’em all night. I just p’inted to the b’ar 
—thar he lay dead as a stone. Jim 
helped me skin him and we fried out 
ten gallon of as fine grease as ever a 
dandy greased his hair with.” 

After a hearty laugh at this story. 
from as quaint a little old man as ever 
trod the Rockies, we turned in to sleep 
the sleep of the tired. 

F. D. SanForp, M. D. 

Gunnison, Colorado. 





A Novel Experience. 
Sports AFIELD’s readers have become 
familiar with many of the hunting and 
camping experiences of the sport-loving 


people of Colorado. Nevertheless, one 
who has “been there” is ever ready for 
. a short narration of adventure and ex- 
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ploration in the vast field that our great 
State affords us “beyond the Range.” 

The benefits and pleasures derived 
from a trip into that region are almost 
limitless; whether the object be fishing, 
hunting, a study of Nature in all her 
magnificence or the every-day experi- 
ences of camp life, for a general recu- 
peration and rest from business cares. 
The latter may be attained at many 
places within easy reach of Denver; but 
to. those whose desire it is to have a 
taste of something wilder—a district 
abounding in all kinds of game—Routt 
County and its bordering territory per- 
haps offers the greater inducements. 
And it was in that portion known as 
the Flat Tops that the writer. experi- 
enced that peculiar sensation where your 
heart “beats a tattoo” on the lining of 
your vest as you for the first time draw 
bead on a swift-bounding buck or stately 
elk. 

It occurred in the month of Septem- 
tember, 91. While returning from an 
early morning hunt which had proved 
unsuccessful (not even sighting any 
game), my attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by a dark object approaching, at 
a distance of perhaps a half mile, which 
I unhesitatingly made out to be one of 
my companions returning with Azs gun 
across his back and both arms upright 
supporting it. Thus thinking, I con- 
tinued leisurely on my way for some 
distance along the blind trail, casting an 
occasional unconscious glance in the di- 
rection of my approaching “friend,” 
when, suddenly, I received a surprise 
that could not have been more com- 
plete. An unlooked-for move revealed 
the fact that the object of my vision was 
not a man, as I had confidently sup- 
posed, but a large animal—of what 
description I did not stop to ascertain 
until I was securely hidden behind some 
trees that chanced to be near by. From 
this point of observation I calmly (?) 
awaited the nearer approach of my un- 
suspecting victim—a large bull elk. I 
was not to be disappointed in my desire 
to at least become better acquainted’; 
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for the animal scarcely halted in his 
slow, stately walk, until within seventy- 
five yards of where I was standing, and 
his first intimation of my presence was 
the missive from my rifle that sent him 
sprawling to the ground. 

The boys in camp were slow to be- 
lieve my story until investigation proved 
it, when all hands joined in congratu- 
lations. The head was well worth 
preserving and it now proudly adorns 
my office—as fine a specimen as can be 
found in Denver, and a frequent re- 
minder of my pleasant sojourn in the 
region of Colorado’s “Wonderland.” 

Denver, Colorado. C. 


Oregon Game Notes. 


Our shooting the past winter has been 
poorer than for years. The unusually 
severe winter had much to do with it. 
But there is a satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that there are more of our feathered 
friends left to go North on their journey 
of procreation. May their pilgrimage of 
1893 be blessed with prosperity and suc- 
cess and an accumulation of young 
“ Webfeet” that will gladden the hearts 
of our Nimrods next winter. 

The snows of the past winter were 
very much heavier than usual, and our 
Mongolian pheasants suffered severely. 
The wet snow balled on their long tails 
and rendered them easy victims to the 
greed and brutal ingenuity of the 
ubiquitous pot-hunter. 

You know that our Legislative Assem- 
bly (just adjourned) created the office of 
State Game Warden. Well, Mr. Mc- 
Guire (the appointee) is doing good 
work, and with the encouragement of- 
fered by our sportsmen he expects to 
accomplish much good. Success to 
him ! ° 

A great discussion‘ is in progress re- 
garding the advisability of introducing 
black bass into Oregon waters. The 
majority opinion strongly favors their 
introduction. What is the opinion of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers on this head? 

: S. H. GREENE. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Northern Against Southern Deer. 


Mr. J. A. Bales, in the last number of 
Sports AFIELD, refers to the compara- 
tive sizes of Northern and Southern 
deer. It is a fact that the further south, 
the smaller the white-tailed deer. On 
my first hunt in Northern Mexico I was 
much surprised to find the deer exactly 
like those I had hunted in the United 
States, except in point of- size. The 
largest buck seen was not larger than - 
an ordinary two-year-old as found in 
our country. Going further south, we 
find the Acapulco deer that is still much 
smaller. This smallness of size is not 
owing to lack of food; for it is a notable 
fact that these little deer are nearly al- 
ways fat. 

I do not think the eating of acorns 
has anything to do with the decreased 


‘size of the Southern deer; for the sim- 


ple fact that when acorns are abundant 
the deer are fattest. I have frequently 
observed the difference of size of fawns 
after large and small acorn crops re- 
spectively. It is true that bitter acorns 
do not fatten so readily as the sweet, 
but no deer ever eats bitter acorns until 
the sweet are gone. After frost the 
bitter cease to be bitter and are perhaps 
more nutritious than the sweet ever 
were, 

My opinion is that climate has all to 
do with the size of the common deer. 
Certainly, I never in any country saw 
deer-food more abundant than in those 
sections where they are the smallest. 
Deer seem to fare best in cold countries. 

Rev. GEORGE W. BAINES. 

Weatherford, Texas. : 


It is said that 40,000 quail were 
shipped out of Tennessee in 1892. 


———__.. 


WHILE live birds can be bought for 
from twenty-five cents per pair upward 
in the West, managers of Eastern trap 
grounds experience difficulty in getting 
them at any price. Last week sixty 
cents per pair was the bottom figure.— 
Forest and Stream. 








SPORTS AFIELD is published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Sports Afield Publishing Co. 
Offices: Skinner Block, corner Sixteenth and Law- 
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Our readers will confer a special favor by sending 
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APRIL, 1893. 


THe Denver Rifle Club holds its 
weekly meetings regularly and most of 
its members are shooting in very good 
form. 
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W: S. Krncarp, who has been the 


superintendent of the State Fish Hatch- 
ery almost from the time of its establish- 
ment and one of the best practical fish 
culturists in the State, resigned April 1. 
He has taken charge of the well-known 
Wellington Lake property for the own- 
ers, and will make it a famous fishing 


resort. 
a ce 


Letters like the following [from J, 
E. Suttle of Fayetteville, Arkansas] 
make the weary editor feel that his 
labors are not in vain. Mr. S. says: 
“I met your Mr. S. D. Barnes on the 
train as he went South from here last 
spring. He gave me his card and told 


me to write for a sample copy of SpoRTS 
AFIELD. I came home and did so; and 
after reading one copy I subscribed—as 
almost any other sportsman would have 
done. I have several other sporting 
papers, but like the tone of Sports 
AFIELD better than any of the rest. I 
read everything in it and only wish it 
was a weekly instead of a monthly pub- 
lication.” 


A NEW COLORADO GAME-BIRD. 


As the subjoined letter shows, Senator 
Wolcott has taken the initiative in the 
much-talked-of introduction of the Mon- 
golian pheasant into Colorado. Mr. 
Wolcott’s place, Wolhurst, embraces 
some 400 acres along the Platte, and 
the birds when liberated there would be 
in clover, were it not for the nearness to 
Denver, with the usual over-flow of 
irresponsible gunners that seems to be 
an integral part of all large cities. We 
feel sure, however, that every sportsman 


worthy the name and right-thinking 


people generally will use their best per- 
sonal efforts to secure to these newly-ar- 
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rived, beautiful feathered settlers in our 
midst a long, happy and useful existence. 
May they increase and multiply famous- 
ly! so that in days to come the soul- 
stirring wing-beat of this Celestial game 
bird—together with its showy plumage 
—may- become a part and parcel of the 
average Colorado landscape. 


Editor Sports Afield: 1 beg to call 
your attention to the fact that Mr. E. O. 
Wolcott will in a short time turn out on 
his ranche south of Littleton, twenty- 
five pair Mongolian ring-neck pheasants. 
They were procured in Oregon and 
shipped to Colorado at considerable ex- 
pense, in the hope that they may in- 
crease, as they have in Oregon, and thus 
spread over the Platte and: other valleys. 

The birds are not only delicious when 
served up for the table; but, if allowed 
a fair chance to increase and stock our 
valleys and foot-hills, will ultimately af- 
ford most excellent sport in the field. 
They are strong, hardy and prolific, and 
are now found in great numbers in Ore- 
gon, although introduced there but a 
few years ago and then in very small 
numbers—the original and, I believe, 
only importation into Oregon being not 
nearly so large as this present importa- 
tion into Colorado; and their present 
abundance in Oregon is due solely to 
the fact they were closely and conscien- 
tiously protected for three or four years. 
Close protection for the same period in 
Colorado would place them beyond risk 
of extermination and thereby secure to 
all lovers of field sports much excellent 
shooting. In a bill just passed by the 

‘Colorado Legislature the killing of these 
pheasants is prohibited at any time. 
This prohibition will not, however, of 
itself afford adequate protection, and 
the object of this letter is to bring the 
fact of the importation prominently be- 
fore the readers of this magazine—thus 
securing the co-operation of the sports- 
men of Colorado in rigorously protect- 
ing these pheasants for a few brief years. 
C, A. CHISHOLM. 
Denver, Colorado. 


SOME QUERIES. 


J. E. Sanford of Henderson, Tennes- 
see, asks: 


1. Is chilled shot better for killing game than 
soft shot ? 


Chilled shot has the most penetration, 
since it is not so easily battered and 
flattened in contact with flesh and bone. 
In shooting squirrels, it frequently hap- 
pens that the spherical chilled shot will 
stop against the skin on the farther side 
of the game, while the battered soft shot 
with its sharp corners would pass quite 
through. The advantage in using 


chilied shot is not easily apparent in 
actual experience. 


2. What advantage over the ordinary rifle 
powder do such brands as Dupont’s Choke-bore, 
Hazard’s Trap, etc., possess ? 


The brands mentioned, not being 
hard-pressed powders, are quick-burning 
and give a high initial pressure and in- 
creased velocity to the charge of shot. 

3. Should Nitro powders be used in brass 
shells? 

Nitro powders will give best results 
in tightly crimped paper shells. The 
powder requires a uniform pressure to 
give uniform results and this cannot be 
secured in brass shells, as there is noth- 


ing to prevent a slipping of wads and 


corresponding increase in powder space. 


4. What is the best means of preventing a 
gun from rusting inside? 


Wash out your gun thoroughly with 
boiling hot water and rub dry with a 
flannel rag, finishing up with an applica- 
tion of vaseline to the interior of barrels. 
Valve oil and ordinary black oil have 
both been recommended for use in shot- 
gun barrels, but they will prove but 
little, if any, superior to vaseline. If 
your gun is already rusty, remove rust 
with scratch brush or Petmecky cleaner. 








SPORTS AFIELD is published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Sports Afield Publishing Co. 
Offices: Skinner Block, corner Sixteenth and Law- 
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Our readers will confer a special favor by sending 
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APRIL, 1898. 


THe Denver Rifle Club holds its 
weekly meetings regularly and most of 
its members are shooting in very good 
form. 
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W: S. Kuincarp, who has been the 
superintendent of the State Fish Hatch- 
ery almost from the time of its establish- 
ment and one of the best practical fish 
culturists in the State, resigned April 1. 
He has taken charge of the well-known 
Wellington Lake property for the own- 
ers, and will make it a famous fishing 


resort. 
OO  — 


Letters like the following [from J, 
E. Suttle of Fayetteville, Arkansas] 
make the weary editor feel that his 
labors are not in vain. Mr. S. says: 
“TI met your Mr. S. D. Barnes on the 
train as he went South from here last 
spring. He gave me his card and told 


me to write for a sample copy of SPORTS 
AFIELD. I came home and did so; and 
after reading one copy I subscribed—as 
almost any other sportsman would have 
done. I have several other sporting 
papers, but like the tone of Sports 
AFIELD better than any of the rest. I 
read everything in it and only wish it 
was a weekly instead of a monthly pub- 
lication.” 


_ 


A NEW COLORADO GAME-BIRD. 





As the subjoined letter shows, Senator 
Wolcott has taken the initiative in the 
much-talked-of introduction of the Mon- 
golian pheasant into Colorado. Mr. 
Wolcott’s place, Wolhurst, embraces 
some 400 acres along the Platte, and 
the birds when liberated there would be 
in clover, were it not for the nearness to 
Denver, with the usual over-flow of 
irresponsible gunners that seems to be 
an integral part of all large cities. We 
feel sure, however, that every sportsman 
worthy the name and right-thinking 


people generally will use their best per- 
sonal efforts to secure to these newly-ar- 
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rived, beautiful feathered settlers in our 

midst a long, happy and useful existence. 
May they increase and multiply famous- 
ly! so that in days to come the soul- 
stirring wing-beat of this Celestial game 
bird—together with its showy plumage 
—may become a part and parcel of the 
average Colorado landscape. 


Editor Sports Afield: 1 beg to call 
your attention to the fact that Mr. E. O. 
Wolcott will in a short time turn out on 
his ranche south of Littleton, twenty- 
five pair Mongolian ring-neck pheasants. 
They were procured in Oregon and 
shipped to Colorado at considerable ex- 
pense, in the hope that they may in- 
crease, as they have in Oregon, and thus 
spread over the Platte and: other valleys. 

The birds are not only delicious when 
served up for the table; but, if allowed 
a fair chance to increase and stock our 
valleys and foot-hills, will ultimately af- 
ford most excellent sport in the field. 
They are strong, hardy and prolific, and 
are now found in great numbers in Ore- 
gon, although introduced there but a 
few years ago and then in very small 
numbers—the original and, I believe, 
only importation into Oregon being not 
nearly so large as this present importa- 
tion into Colorado; and their present 
abundance in Oregon is due solely to 
the fact they were closely and conscien- 
tiously protected for three or four years. 
Close protection for tne same period in 
Colorado would place them beyond risk 
of extermination and thereby secure to 
all lovers of field sports much excellent 
shooting. In a bill just passed by the 

‘Colorado Legislature the killing of these 
pheasants is prohibited at any time. 
This prohibition will not, however, of 
itself afford adequate protection, and 
the object of this letter is to bring the 
fact of the importation prominently be- 
fore the readers of this magazine—thus 
securing the co-operation of the sports- 
men of Colorado in rigorously protect- 
ing these pheasants for a few brief years. 
C. A. CHISHOLM. 
Denver, Colorado. 


SOME QUERIES. 


J. E. Sanford of Henderson, Tennes- 
see, asks: 


1. Is chilled shot better for killing game than 
soft shot ? 


Chilled shot has the most penetration, 
since it is not so easily battered and 
flattened in contact with flesh and bone. 
In shooting squirrels, it frequently hap- 
pens that the spherical chilled shot will 
stop against the skin on the farther side 
of the game, while the battered soft shot 
with its sharp corners would pass quite 
through. The advantage in using 
chilied shot is not easily apparent in 
actual experience. 


2. What advantage over the ordinary rifle 
powder do such brands as Dupont’s Choke-bore, 
Hazard’s Trap, etc., possess ? 


The brands mentioned, not being 
hard-pressed powders, are quick-burning 
and give a high initial pressure and in- 


creased velocity to the charge of shot. 

3. Should Nitro powders be used in brass 
shells? 

Nitro powders will give best results 
in tightly crimped paper shells. The 
powder requires a uniform pressure to 
give uniform results and this cannot be 
secured in brass shells, as there is noth- 


ing to prevent a slipping of wads and 


corresponding increase in powder space, 


4. What is the best means of preventing a 
gun from rusting inside? 


Wash out your gun thoroughly with 
boiling hot water and rub dry with a 
flannel rag, finishing up with an applica- 
tion of vaseline to the interior of barrels. 
Valve oil and ordinary black oil have 
both been recommended for use in shot- 
gun barrels, but they will prove but 
little, if any, superior to vaseline. If 
your gun is already rusty, remove rust 
with scratch brush or Petmecky cleaner. 
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PORTSMEN are, now and then, ac- 

cused, most wrongfully I think, of 
being mere materialists. As a friend 
once expressed it, we slaughtered just 
for the pleasure of slaughtering—not 
even being actuated by need or gain. 
“Just for the love of killing,” he said. 
as he passed his plate for another slice 
of the mallard I had shot the day before, 
“You have little knowledge of the 
‘higher ideals.’ You admire Nature, it 
is true, but chiefly for the aid she ren- 
ders you in your favorite pleasure—not 
for herself alone. Mere materialism, as 
I said. And you sportsmen are but 
materialists.” 

I felt this censure keeniy, and conse- 
quently became particularly anxious to 
know something more of those “higher 
ideals” which, it seemed, I, in common 
with the general run of sportsmen, 
lacked. I tried to learn from my friend 
what they were, and if he possessed 
them. On the latter point he was mod- 
estly silent, but as to a definition, he 
said: “Oh, Emerson, and the Concord 
school of philosophy —Symbolism— 
Esoteric teachings—and a_ generally 
higher plane of life and thought.” If 
this definition has a virtue, it is clear- 
ness; yet I seemed no wiser than before. 
But it was all the explanation I could 
get, and I saw I would have to finda 
solution for myself. Long and hard I 
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sought. I looked up the definition o- 
“esoteric” in Webster's dictionary, and 
“ Designed for the 
specially initiated alone.” This did not 
help me much. The only thing I could 
think of as being “designed for the 
specially initiated alone” was a bicycle; 


found it given as: 


for certainly none but the “specially 
initiated” can work one with success— 
as I know to ry cost. Finally, I had 
the good luck to get an introduction to 
a young gentleman who was a philoso- 
Not alone a philosopher, but a 
He 


pher. 
disciple of the-“new philosophy.” 


was a pale young man, with a pimply 


face, spectacles, thin, straight hair on 
top of a top-heavy head, and self- 
conceit enough to last him his life—let 
it be as long as it would. He spoke 
through his nose, and, as he had a cold 
in his head which kept his nose fully em- 
ployed, the additional burden put upon 
that organ when he spoke rather over- 
taxed it. He was introduced as “ Pro- 
fessor Dash,” and was so very callow 
that curiosity got the better of my po- 
liteness, and I ventured to ask what he 
was professor of. 

“Of a Summer School of Philaso- 
phy,” he replied. 

I do not know what a Summer 
School of Philosophy is, and did not 
like to ask, but I suppose it is a sort of 
a secular camp meeting. Then I tried to 
learn from him something about those 
“higher ideals,” but, while voluble 
enough, he was, unfortunately, as vague 
as my former friend. It appeared, how- 
ever, that he was an author, and with 
pardonable pride he began to read from 
his latest work, entitled “Symbolic 
Symbolism and Esoteric Thinkings.” 
One paragraph struck me as familiar, 
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and I asked him to repeat it. It was 


this: 

“Pride, fostered by whom it may, as well 
as that abject sycophancy which dominates 
all castes save that of moralintelligence, 
must be repented of in hells of naked 
nothingness; while the demons, Greed 
and Lust, are tortured in the fires them- 
selves have fed. He of the mighty in- 
tellect, unspiritualized, can effect no en- 
trance into the Kingdom of the Real. 
His domain is Chaos.” 

When he had finished I told him the 
style was certainly an improvement, but 
that the thoughts expressed were not 
new. He seemed surprised at this, and 
to convince him I took from the book- 
shelf a respectable-looking volume, and 
read: 

“Mind and matter glide swift into the 
vortex of immensity. Howls the sub- 
lime and softly sleeps the calm Ideal. 
To hear it, sweet it is. But then, out- 
laughs the stern philosopher, and saith 
to the Grotesque, ‘What ho! arrest for 
me that agency. Go bring it here!’ 
And so the vision fadeth.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “The name of 
the book and the author ?” 

I read from the title page: ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit, by Charles Dickens.” 

“Ah!” he cried again. “A _ satirist— 
a scoffer—a mere materialist—one utter- 
ly destitute of the higher ideals.” 

I then, thinking to get at first prin- 
ciples, asked what was a materialist? 

“One devoid of the higher ideals,” he 
replied. 

I intimated that I knew that before, 
and, pressed for a fuller definition. But 
though my Summer Philosopher was 
voluble, he was not very lucid. The 
most I could get was that a materialist 
was one who thought differently from 
this callow young man, and no doubt in 
this sense the majority of sportsmen are 
materialists. Nick O’TEEN. 


THE question of the right of the A. 
K. C. to refuse membership to a kennel 
club organized in a community where a 
club in good standing already exists, is 
agitated through the press generally. 
The discussion was raised by the action 
of the A. K. C. in refusing membership 
to the Chicago Kennel Club, lately 
formed—the refusal being based on the 
grounds that Chicago could support but 
one club. The present Mascoutah Club 
being in good standing, and the admis- 
sion of a rival club being obviously 
detrimental to the Mascoutah Club’s in- 
terests and ultimately to the interests of 
of the kennel in Chicago, we think the 
grounds well taken. The A. K. C. has 
numerous enemies as similar organiza- 
tions are bound to have, but we fail to 
note a single case where a charge of 
mismangement against this body has 
been sustained by evidence. The charge 
that the club is managed by a clique or 
ring may not be without a foundation, 
bnt this state of affairs, if it be detri- 
mental to the interests of kenneldom, 
may be remedied by election of a differ- 
ent set of officers at the annual meeting. 
The warring factions should either seek 
the remedy or hold their peace. 


WitTH a number of bills relating to 
the protection of game, the Arkansas 
legislature has one under consideration 
to repeal the game laws of that State. 
It is probable that the measure will fail 
to pass, but its passage is quite within 
the limits of possibility. The ordinary 
State law maker is very prone to vote 
before he thinks. 


Ir is estimated that there is now at 
least 400 buffalo in the Yellowstone 
National Park. A party lately sent out 
to look them up and report their con- 
dition, found 275 head in Hayden Val-- 
ley alone. 





SHORT BARKS. 


Mr. George Schenck of Lyons, Iowa, 
has recently imported from Herr Ulrich, 
the well-known German breeder of 
Great Danes, a fine bitch that will be a 
valuable acquisition to his kennels. 


* 
x * 


Mr. James E. Hair of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has imported the English 


setter dog Ray of Colehill (Prince Ru- 
pert II. ex Rose of Flint) and the point- 
ers Devonshire Fan, Devon Pearl and 
Devon Sancho. 


* 
* x 


We were sorry to learn of the death 
of the English setter Wun Lung, owned 
by Mr. N. T. Harris. This dog had an 
exceptionally brilliant record as a field- 
trial winner, having won 2d at the 
Southern trials Derby and 1st Members 
Derby, 3d U. S. Trials Derby, 1st East- 
ern and Central trials Derbys in 1891 
and 1st Southern trials Derby in 1892. 

** +s 

The Howard Pug Kennels have lost 
their imported Champion Penrice by 
death. Penrice had a good record as a 
sire and was one of the very best pugs 
in America. 

* . x 

Portland, Oregon, is to have a kennel 
club. The Pacific Coast is not any too 
well represented by clubs, Seattle, San 


Francisco and Los Angeles being the 
only cities with clubs in active existence. 
Portland will do well to fall into line. 
* 
* * 

Volume IX of the A. K. C. Stud 
Book came out on time (March 25) and 
is the largest volume of the series, con- 
taining the registration of 4,465 dogs 
with complete list of bench show awards 
for 1892. Volume V. for 1888 is the 
next largest, containing registration of 
4,457 dogs. 


* 
x * 


Another good dog has recently died 
—to-wit, the pointer bitch Revel III., 
owned by Charles Heath of Newark, 
New Jersey. She was a winner in En- 
gland as well as in this country. 

# Vv * 

It is reported that Doctor Derby has 
declined the invitation to judge mastiffs 
at the World’s Fair show. 

* . * 

We are indebted to Mr. G. A. Corbus 
of the Chicosa Kennels at Morris, IIli- 
nois, for a photograph of the challenge 
pug Robin Hood, said to have not yet 
been beaten on the bench by any Ameri- 
can-bred pug in his class. The picture 
is that of a very bright-spirited little 
dog, thoroughly typical. Besides Robin 
Hood, the Chicosa Kennels embrace a 
half-dozen other animals of exceptional 
breeding. Altogether, they are well 
equipped for supplying some of the best 
pugs in the country. 
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BENCH SHOWS. 


The Keystoné Kennel Club held its 
second annual bench show at .Phila- 
delphia the week ending March 3. At- 
tendance was fair only. The weather 
was bad the opening day, as indeed bad 
weather followed nearly all the shows 
held in February. Entries numbered 
486. The best displays were made in 
St. Bernards, beagles, pointers, setters, 
cockers, collies and fox terriers. The 
judges were James Mortimer, C. H. Ma- 
son, Harry W. Lacy, James L. Anthony, 
Major Taylor, Max Wenzel, A. Clinton 
Wilmerding, H. F. Smith and E. Bardoe 
Elliott. 

* 
ae 

The third annual bench show of the 
Maryland Kennel Club was held at Bal- 


timore, March 7 to 10 and proved a. 


success financially, socially and doggily. 
Messrs. James Mortimer, C. D. Cugle, 
James Watson, Harry W. Lacy and G. 
Muss—Arnolt judged. The entries num- 
bered 476. . The kicker was present 
and succeeded, as usual, in making him- 
self generally obnoxious, but no show 
would be complete without him. St. 
Bernards, pointers, setters, collies and 
fox-terriers were shown in large num- 
bers. 
* 
gee 

The Washington Kennel Club held a 
good show, the week of March 20, at 
the National Capital, with some 485 
entries. The attendance was not up to 
former years and a loss will lie sustained 
by members of the club. The judges 
were James Mortimer, Major Taylor 
and Harry Jarrett. A very large entry 
was made in pointers and St. Bernards. 
Setters, collies and fox-terriers were 
shown in full force. 

** « 

The City of the Straits Kennel Club 
(Detroit, Mich.) held its show March 21 
to 24. Entries, 418. John Davidson 
and C. H. Mason did the judging. The 
pointer, setter and cocker classes were 
the best filled, although a good showing 


was made in mastiffs, Great Danes, 
beagles and fox-terriers. The admis- 
sion of this club to membership in the 
A. K. C. is held in suspension, pending 
report as to condition of the old Mich- 
igan Kennel Clnb. The new club will 
undoubtedly be admitted and their 
awards officially recognized, as the com- 
mittee of investigation will report favor- 
ably to this effect. 
“* * * 

A kennel club has been formed at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, that will in all 
probability become a member of the A. 
K. C. later on. They held a small bench 
show March 20 at which some sixty 
dogs were exhibited. The judging was 
done by local fanciers, the show being 
well patronized by visitors. 

* ™ *K 

The Elmira Kennel Club held its 
show at Elmira, New York, the same 
week as the Detroit show. A few over 
200 dogs were benched and they were 
judged very acceptably by A. C. Krueger 
and J. Otis Fellows. The weather was 
bad and the attendance light—resulting 
in a small deficiency in expenses for the 
club to make up. The St. Bernard, 
pointer, bull and fox-terrier, Irish setter 
and beagle classes were the best repre- 
sented, entries in other classes being 
light. 

* 
* * 

The inaugural show of the Illindio 
Kennel Club, held in Indianapolis, 
March 28 to 31, may be considered to 
have been a success, the entries running 
up to some 325, among which were 
many representative dogs of the day— 
the attendance being good, the weather 
fine and the judging satisfactory. John 
Davidson, Q. Van Hummel and Frank 
C. Wheeler officiated as judges. Point- 
ers and setters had heavy entries with a 
good showing of cockers, mastiffs and 
St. Bernards. 

* ns * 

The English setter Breeze Gladstone 

is now a champion of record. 
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MANAGEMENT OF TRAINED DOGS. 


HERE have been many books and 

articles written on dog training— 
some of them good, some bad and oth- 
ers indifferent; but no one tells us how 
to manage a dog after he has been 
trained. This is of far more interest to 
the general run of sportsmen than the 
subject of dog training. 

Queer as it may seem, not all men 
who can successfully train a dog can 
properly manage him after he is trained. 
It seems as though some men want to 
go on training their dog as long as they 
shoot over him. Such men are like 
those pedagogues who persist in ex- 
ercising the same authority over chil- 
dren in vacation as in school time. 
Give a boy no rest from his books—no 
vacation summer or winter—and what 
is the result. A little, broken-down old 
man, old before his time, who knows 
absolutely nothing practical. Constant- 
ly exercise your authority over an em- 
ploye and you have a man who does 
no work on his own responsibility but 
always goes to the boss for orders. So 
with an over-trained dog. His hunting 
is purely mechanical and he goes wher- 
ever his handler directs, without an idea 
in his head, and the handler goes home 
and brags to his admiring friends that 
he can send his dog anywhere he 
pleases by a wave of the hand. If your 
dog ranges intelligently in search of 
game; works to the gun—that is, he 
has gotten over expecting to catch the 
birds himself and looks to the gun to do 
it for him; finds the birds and points 
them staunchly; remains in his tracks 
until you have shot and given him per- 
mission to go on; retrieves the killed 
promptly and carefully and delivers the 
bird into your hand; when hunted in a 
brace remains at heel when commanded 
to do so; backs willingly, comes in 
quickly at the signal and drops at com- 
mand, then he is doing all that training 
should teach him and he needs nothing 
but experience to make him a thorough 
hunting dog, properly trained. Cease 
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all training at this point and for the fu- 
ture look on the dog as your hunting 
companion whose opinion is to be de- 
ferred to. Give him no unnecessary 
orders, do not insist that he shall quar- 
ter his ground; when you want to hunt 
in a different direction from that in 
which he is going, notify him by a short 
blast on the whistle, but allow him to 
work the ground ahead of you entirely 
as he thinks best. If he flushes a bird 
accidentally do not punish him for it, a 
single word of caution is sufficient; if 
whipped for flushing he will be likely to 
develop into a dog that false points, 
than which nothing is more disgusting 
to your true sportsman. If he false 
points he must not be punished, as the 
reason for the punishment would be 
beyond his comprehension. To curea 
false-pointing dog you must show con- 
fidence yourself by walking right in 
ahead of the dog without a word of 
caution every time he strikes a pointing 
attitude. Treat him with indifference if 
nothing is found. 

True it is that most dogs if let alone 
wiil acquire some pernicious habits in 
the field but to prevent these habits from 
being formed: the training must be cor- 
rectionary and not educational. Most 
sportsmen cannot refrain from shcoting 
a rabbit when jumped by their dog, but 
by doing this just once a rabbit hunter 
may be developed that will cause the 
owner unlimited annoyance when work- 
ing his dog through territory frequent- 
ed by Bunny. I never shoot a rabbit 
when my setters can see me doit. I 
never allow my dogs to retrieve a rab- 
bit or handle one in any way and as a 
result none of them pay the slightest 
attention to rabbit trails or scent. A 
rabbit hunter must be cured of his habit 
by precisely the same method that a 
puppy is cured of catching tame chick- 
ens. 

A hard-mouthed retriever had best be 
broken of retrieving ‘altogether, as a 
successful remedy for biting and mouth- 
ing birds can hardly be found. The 
cause of a hard mouth is usually the 
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trainer who has done his work careless- 
ly and indifferently. A dog may be re- 
trained to retrieve properly; but most 
of the so called cures for a hard mouth 
result in the dog’s refusing to retrieve at 
all. A young trained dog may be in- 
clined to play with a bird when bring- 
ing it in by dropping and picking it up. 
This inclination must be checked in the 
bud, as if allowed to do this he will 
surely become confirmed in the habit of 
mussing the birds. Make him retrieve 
the bird several times until he realizes 
that retrieving is work instead of play. 
A volume could be written on the hand- 
ling of trained dogs but I -will confine 
myself to what I have just written. 
Any advice that may be asked will 
cheerfully be given through the columns 
of Sports AFIELD.  C. P. HuBBARD. 
Broken Bow, Nebraska. 


Judges for the World’s Fair Bench Show. 


The judges for the World’s Fair 
Bench Show have been announced as 
follows: 

Dr. R. H. Derby, Mastiffs; Miss Anna 
H. Whitney, St. Bernards and New- 
foundlands; G. Muss—Arnolt, Great 
Danes and Dachshunde; Roger Wil- 
liams, deerhounds, greyhounds, fox- 
hounds and Psovoi; Pottinger Dorsey, 
beagles and bassetts; James L. Anthony, 
pointers; Maj. J. M. Taylor, English 
setters and Chesapeake Bay dogs; Dr. 
William Jarvis, Irish setters; Dr. H. 
Clay Glover, Gordon setters; A. Clinton 
Wilmerding, working spaniels; Henry 
Jarrett, Collies; T. S. Bellin, fox- and 
bull-terriers; John E. Thayer, Bulldogs; 
Dr. M. H. Cryer, Pugs, Toy Spaniels 
and Italian greyhounds; R. F. Mayhew, 
bloodhounds, toy terriers, poodles, schip- 
perkes, harriers and miscellaneous. 

This selection is not altogether satis- 
factory to exhibitors and handlers and it 
is doubtful if any selection could be 
made which would prove to the unani- 
mous satisfaction of all concerned. We 
consider the selection on the whole a 
good one, although some of the ‘older 
and more popular judges have been left 
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out. We would have liked to see John 
Davidson named for English setters and 
William Wade for mastiffs, and it does 
seem as though C. H. Mason might 
have had a place, for it is doubtful if 
there is a more competent all-round 
judge in America than the last named 
gentleman. We hope, however, that 


the cantankerous kick of the disgruntled 
ones which was formulated at Detroit 
will not be carried any further. 


» 


Death of J. M. Tracy. 


In the death of J. M. Tracy, which 
occurred at Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 
last month, American sportsmen lost 
one of their most ardent members, so- 
ciety an accomplished gentleman and 
arta genius. Mr. Tracy served through- 
out the war with an Illinois regiment, 





_ joining as a private and retiring as a 


captain. An enthusiastic student of 
Nature, his talents were turned toward 
the reproduction of her charms on can- 
Ten years were spent in the study 
of painting at Paris, France, and on his 
return to this country he located at St. 
Louis, where, in 1877, his specialty de- 
veloped into animal portraiture. His 
first picture of note was that of the 
Irish setter Champion Berkeley’ and 
from this time on his success in the line 
of dog portraiture from life has never 
been excelled. His celebrated painting 
“The Chesapeake Bay Dog Barnum 
Retrieving a Goose” has been repro- 
duced in engravings and no sportsman 
having once seen the picture will ever 
forget it. Mr. Tracy was an active par- 
ticipant at field trials for years and a 
prominent member of the Central Field 
Trial Club. He removed to New York 
in 1882 and at the time of his death re- 
sided at Hempstead, Long Island. He 
was well known to fanciers as both a 
field trial and bench show judge. 
FO OR gree 
The Most Popular East-bound Night Train 


Is the Burlington Flyer leaving Denver daily at 8:30 p. 
m., arriving in Chicago at 8:25 a. m. and St. Louis at 7:10 
@. m. the second morning, making close connection 
with all fast trains for Eastand South. Ticket office, 
1700 Larimer street. 





G. W. Rexroat of Virginia, Illinois, 
has challenged C. W. Budd of Des 
Moines to shoot 100 live birds each for 
$100 a side. 


<> 
> 


RULE 2 of the Hurlingham Code has 
been changed so that the gun can now 
be held in any position. The “butt be- 
low the armpit” days are now relegated 
to the dead past. 





Tue Pastime Gun Club, lately organ- 
ized in Chicago, has a clause in its by- 
laws that other clubs would do well to 
copy—namely, that any member found 
guilty of breaking the game laws shall 
be vislted with the penalty of expulsion. 


‘lina hetiithieiheiors 

McPuerson, Kansas, will be the scene 
of the Kansas State Sportsmen’s Associ- 
ation’s annual meet, May 23 to 26 in- 
clusive. As this is a sort of “ half-way 
ground” for trap-shooters of the East 
and West, it is safe to prophecy a fair 
attendance and a lively time. 

TRAP-SHOOTERS of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
are getting in trim for the season’s 
shooting—the well-known trio, John 
and Ed Schuneman and Doctor Kaza- 
bee, still ranking with the best and well 
able to keep step with the fastest of 
company. 








THERE have been some decidedly hot 
trap contests between the rival clubs of 
Manhattan and Stockdale, Kansas, but 
the Stockdaleites were the first in the 


swim. As a revenge, the Mannattanese 
then turned on an unfortunate team 
from Ashland, leaving them. behind to 
the tune of 185 to 86. 


SERGEANT YounG of the Connecticut 
National Guard has been experimenting 
with smokeless powder in rifle shells, and 
the result is a cartridge for the 45-cal- 
ibre Government arms that closely ap- 
proaches perfection for gallery prac- 
tice. The charge is ten grains of 
smokeless and a 210-grain bullet. 

sichhsatatelrsinertance 

ALUMINUM. worth $5,000 per pound 
at the beginning of this century, is now 
extensively utilized in the construction 
of reels, bicycles, and even yachts. 
Why do not rifle manufacturers test it 
for use in barrels and stock trimmings ? 
It might be possible, after all, to produce 
a rifle with a 36-inch barrel—a /a Leath- 
erstocking’s Kiildeer—well within the 
limit of weight that now generally ob- 
tains. 

Ir is proposed to hold a thorough 
and impartial comparative test of the 
different nitro powders. Among the 
many there must be one brand or make 
possessing points of superiority over the 
rest, and the owners of shotguns would 
be glad to know all about the good and 
bad qualities of each. But will the test 
be made? Possibly not, for few of the 
manufacturers and dealers would be 
gainers thereby. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


MISSOURI GLEANINGS. 


ANSAS CITY has long been not- 

ed for its enthusiastic and fine 
trap-shooters; but this sport has been 
waning here for a year or more. When 
the Anderson brothers—William and 
James—moved to Salt Lake City there 
was mourning in the ranks; for these 
gentlemen had time and again pulled 
our boys out of threatening defeat at 
State afd National shoots, and had, 
years in succession, helped to win the 
State team and individual championship 
medals. Following close on their de- 
parture came the tragic death of Mr. 
Drury Underwood who was the life and 
spirit of trap shooting in this city. Then 
the steady, safe shooter Andy Thomas 
and the quick and brilliant Ed Bingham 
joined the enemy—locating in Chicago 


and adding greatly to the strength of’ 


the shooters there, whose team of ten 
was twice defeated by our Kansas City 
boys. The bursting of the real estate 
boom also had dire effect on the sport; 
and now the membership of the numer- 
ous clubs has dwindled nearly one-half, 
while some of the best clubs have en- 
tirely disbanded, notably the far-famed 
Sixteen Gauge Gun Club, of large mem- 
bership and of great influence in gun- 
club matters. 

Elliott’s old shooting park still exists 

and is yet the resort of a large number 
of gentlemen who still enthuse over 
trap-shooting. And we still have “Gen- 
leman Jim” himself who now holds as 
‘his own property the American Field 
Championship Cup, having defeated all 
challengers therefor; among them Budd, 
Gay, Crosby, Haggarty and Fulford. 

A new shooting park has just been 
opened by Elliott Brothers (including 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott) and the same firm 
has also embarked in the sporting goods 
business here. 


* 
* * 

So many shooters have recently been 
claiming the title of Champion Wing 
Shot of America as to attract attention 
and call for a determination of the con- 
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‘troversy. The matter has been satisfac- 


torily answered, I think, by Doctor 
Rowe of the American Field by the 
statement that the dmerican Field, some 
years ago, offered as a trophy a cup to 
be held by and to represent the wing- 
shot championship of America. It was 
conditioned that any one winning and 
holding this cup against all comers fora 
certain time should own the emblem as 
his absolute property and should be 
titled, Champion Wing Shot of America. 
J. A. R. Elliott has filled the conditions 
incident to the generous offer of the 
American Field, and, says Doctor Rowe, 
is entitled to be called the Champion 
Wing Shot of America. 

* ? * 

This trophy is a thing of beauty and 
recently had an interesting chapter add- 
ed to its history. It was on exhibition 
at the large jewelry establishment of the 
Jaccard Watch and Jewelry Company. 
On the night of January 12 last the 
building occupied by the company was 
totally destroyed by fire. The Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of America was broken 
hearted: the beautiful, valuable and sig- 
nificant trophy was no more. The salv- 
age work was soon commenced under 
the personal supervision of the efficient 
captain of the insurance patrol, John F. 
Pelletier. The captain is something of 
a sportsman himself, and was distressed 
because of Mr. Elliott’s loss. When 
that part of the ruins in which the cup’s 
metal was supposed to be was reached 
by the salvage corps especial care was 
exercised to recover the substance of the 
once beautiful trophy. Imagine the 
astonishment of the captain when he 
rescued the cup intact—as good as ever 
save several immaterial dents. A beam 
had so lodged as to keep the wreck of 
the building from the cup and the fire 
laddies had succesfully kept the con- 
suming flames from the front of the 
building where the cup had been placed. 
A fine hat now adorns Captain Pelletier’s 
head—a reward from Mr. Elliott for his 
successful search for the lost trophy. 








SPORTS 


I note the increased interest taken by 
the shooters of our city in field sports 
and this tends to decrease the enthusi- 
asm for trap-shooting, which is looked 
upon by many as superior to sport 
afield with dog and gun. Trap-shoot- 
ing should be secondary to field shoot- 
ing and the means for improving the 
latter. The rule permitting the gun to 
be held in any position at the trap did 
more than anything to turn me against 
trap-shvoting. It gave me no improve- 
ment in fleld shooting, and such is what 
I sought. 


* * 

Few good trap-shooters are success- 
ful in handling the gun on the field, and 
my observation has been that none are 
except those who were good field shots 
before they shot at the trap—such as 
Elliott, Bingham, Crosby and Fred Erb. 
Some of these I have seen on the field 
and can attest their ability to kill the 
wiid bird in brush or open. I once saw 
Ed Bingham stand on the top of a fence, 
with but little assistance from a stake to 
balance, and kill six quail that flew in 
every direction—shooting either right 
or left handed as he desired. His 
balancing position, caused by him being 
in the act of climbing the fence, made 
the shooting the most remarkable I ever 
witnessed. 

* 4 * 

Trap-shooting has rapidly deteriorated 
in principle, until now it is a game for 
dollars. It has ceased to be attractive 
to the many unless with big purse and 
bar-room attachment. It is too ex- 
pensive if live birds are the targets, and 
too free from sport and excitement if 
mud pies are to be broken. 

I would like to see the test of skill 
between our crack shots removed from 
the trap to the field. I would like to 
know the kills that would be scored out 
of one hundred shots at strong-flying 
quail in a Missouri or Kansas corn- 
field or brush thicket by Brewer, Elliott 
Budd, Crosby and others. But this 
might in the end tend to annihilate the 


game, and therefore I am, after all, con- 
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tent to have the smashing of inanimate 
targets continue. W.A. ALDERSON. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

at SS 

It is said that there is no finer club of 
its class in America than the lately in- 
corporated Toronto Kennel Club. Its 
members are wealthy, its officers active 
and not a few of its dogs are world- 
famed prize-winners, In its well- 
equipped library the club held its second 
annual meeting last month, with George 
B. Sweetnam in the chair. The various 
reports read revealed remarkable organ- 
ism, progress and prosperity. The 
reading of an article entitled “A Lesson 
from the Toronto Kennel Club,” penned 
by Hugh Dalziel, the eminent English 
author, for the London Bazaar, elicted 
great applause. William Brodie of Lon- 
don, England, presented the club with 
a fine oil painting of his old favorite, the 
Irish Ambassador. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected to office for the en- 
suing year: President, J. F. Kirk; first 
vice-president, J. S. Williams; second 
vice-president, C. A. Stone; secretary, 
W. P. Fraser; treasurer, H. J. Hill; li- 
brarian, F. L. Mabee; executive com- 
mittee, H. B. Donovan, F. H, Elmore, 
Fred Habert, J. O. Bennett, H. P. 
Thompson and George B. Sweetnam; 
solicitor, D. M. Robertson, B. A.; audit- 
ors, J. S. Williams and George B. Sweet- 
nam; visiting committee, R. P. For- 
shaw, H. P. Thompson and Thomas 
Armstrong. 

The Truth as to Deafness. 


Deafness cannot be cured by local applications, as 
they cannot reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, and that is by 
constitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian 
Tube. When this tube gets inflamed you have arumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed Deafness is the result, and unless the inflamma- 
tion can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. Nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





Sold by all druggists; 75 cents. 

















RIFLE AND TRAP. 


THAT IDEAL PERFECTION CARTRIDGE. 





HAVE always enjoyed reading Reu- 

ben Harwood’s ideas on the subject 
of rifles, ammunition and sights. His 
remarks are always clothed in language 
‘ that rifleman caf understand; and one 
can readily see that he knows what he 
is writing about, instead of trying to 
conceal a deplorable lack of knowledge 
with a rigmarole of “gunny” slang 
merely intended to fill space. A prac- 
tical gunsmith with years of experience, 
Mr. Harwood could, on a pinch, build 
any one of the modern rifles, true to 
pattern and calibre. He has examined 
and tested all of them, from the cheapest 
to the most costly; and he judges them, 
as an expert, taking into consideration 
material and workmanship as well as 
range, accuracy and penetration. 


The writer possesses sufficient prac- 


tical knowledge of fire-arms to enable 
him to dismount and oil the ordinary 
Winchester if provided with a plan of 
the arm and printed directions. He 
can tell a rifle from a smooth-bore by a 
cursory examination of the barrel’s in- 
terior. He is able to distinguish a sure- 
enough hammerless arm from one that 
has become a “muley” through un- 
toward accident. Outside of and be- 
yond this his knowledge of the con- 
struction of arms is hardly worthy. of 
comment. But of the shooting qualities 
of the different makes and models of 
modern hunting rifles, he knows just a 
little bit—and he knows it from actual 
tests of the different arms, in the woods 
and on the prairies, and under all sorts 
of attendant circumstances. He has, 
with thousands of other riflemen, sought 
with diligence after an arm suitable for 
“all around” work, only to give up the 
search, at last, as utterly hopeless. He 
has felt all the current dissatisfaction 
with the most popular calibres and sizes 
of cartridges. He has deplored the 
stupidity of manufacturers who, in sim- 
plifying actions and cutting down the 
useless weight of franies and working 
parts, have also felt constrained to 
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shorten and lighten the barrels, until 
the rifle of ’92 is in nowise as well 
adapted to accurate work as were the 
“preternaturally ugly” models of nine- 
teen years ago. He has sought after, 
and yearned for, an ideal deer gun in 
the years that are past; and now he 
feels the same indescribable longing for 
a rifle that is perfectly adapted to the 
wants of hunters for small game. The 
description that Mr. Harwood has given 
us of the Ideal Perfection cartridge al- 
most persuades the writer that the name 
given the new ammunition is no mis- 
nomer, and that he may, in time, be able 
to pass as that most rare of natural 
curiosities—a rifleman who is really 
satisfied with his rifle! 

Years ago—in ’84, I think—I cor- 
responded with the Marlin people in re- 
gard to making me a rifle to shoot an 
extra long 32-calibre central fire cart- 
ridge. They were then experimenting 
with various shells and charges with a 
view to producing something approach- 
ing perfection in 32-calibres and advised 
to await the result of their labors. 
When the 32—40 was put upon the mar- 
ket I saw ata glance that it was not 
what I wanted. I had always been 
rabidly opposed to taper or bottle- 
necked shells, and, besides, the propor- 
tion of powder and lead was not accord- 
ing to my ideas. It struck me at first 
blush that the new cartridge would do 
nicely for a target-shooter but would 
prove quite out of place in the woods, 
and the experience of hundreds has cor- 
roborated my belief. The 38-55 I after- 
wards tried—using it for two seasons in 
a Marlin repeater—but it was simply a 
32-40 on a larger scale and never gave 
me satisfaction. 

Outside the North Woods and the 
Rocky Mountain ranges, the hunter of 
the present day rarely needs anything 
larger in calibre than a 32; and his 
powder charge, if used in one of the 
late models of popguns, must not ex- 
ceed 15 or 20 grains. With the ex- 
tremely light barrels a larger charge 
will cause bouncing and wild shooting. 
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With the “ Perfection” 32 straight shell 
and the adjustable molds and re-loaders, 
it would seem possible to build a cart- 
ridge capable of good work up to 150 
or 200 yards. Careful experimenting 
wou'd prove what proportion of powder 
and lead would do the best work at the 
different ranges; but (until there had 
been time to learn him better) the writer 
would feel content to fill his shells with 
20 grains of Dupont Rifle and a 100- 
grain bullet. This charge, in a Stevens 
rifle with 16-inch twist, ought to kiil 
squirrels and other small game at the 
range at which they are usually shot, 
and would certainly possess sufficient 
penetration to shoot through both shcul- 
ders of a deer at 75 or 100. yards. 

I want to hear further from Mr. Har- 
wood after he has received and tested 
the new rifle. I want, particularly, to 
hear his opinion as to the proper weight 
of an arm designed for the “ Perfection” 
cartridge. There should also be an 
“Ideal Perfection” rifle, and my idea of 
this would be an 8%-pound arm with 
28-inch barrels and 16 or 18-inch twist, 
fitted with Lyman sights, front and rear. 
I would like to ask Mr. Harwood—or 
your talented correspondent, Sybilline, 
whose ideas on rifles and rifle-shooting 
are as good as the best—if an arm built 
on the above lines would not be about 
the “proper caper.” 

J. P. WEATHERSPOON. 

Mexico, Missouri. 
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Sport in Arkansas. 


We have plenty of quail here, some 
turkey and ducks, and an abundance of 
snipe in the spring; and it is useless to 
say that our sportsmen enjoy the shoot- 
ing greatly. One cold, clear morning 
in November last, Friend Dick and the 
writer took a day in the field—having 
looked forward to the occasion as a boy 
does for Christmas to come. Leaving 
our beautiful little city in the early 
morning, we drove to a farm one and a 
half miles south, where we had been 
given permission to hunt, taking with 
us our canine friends, Frank, Sport and 
old Rolla (Dick’s old dog). We have 
followed Rolla afield for several years 
and it is with a great deal of sorrow 
that we think of a time not far away 
when he will be no longer with us. It 
was not long before my new Scott ham- 
merless was busy among a nice lot of 
quail. Leaving our horse and buggy, 
we wandered on down the valley until, 
at 12 o'clock, we decided it would be 
well enough to visit some farm-house in 
search of something to eat. We only 
succeeded in getting a “hand-out,” as 
the lady of the house had cooked no 
dinner; so we perched ourselves on the 
wood-pile and ate and drank butter- 
milk until we were hardly able to move. 
After resting a while we hunted back to 
our horse and buggy, bagging a nice lot 
of birds onour return. We carried home, 
in all, forty nice, plump birds, and felt 
well repaid for our time and labors. 

Fayetteville, Ark. J. E. Surrre. 














OUR MAIL BAG. 





A Sad Prospect. 

The game is going. Soon it will be 
a memory. Blessed is the man that has 
a memory! I have, thank the Lord. 
I’ve tried and tried and tried to get some 
game laws for Texas that will protect us 
against the merciless game hog, but our 
legislative savants prefer to wrestle with 
questions that pertain more to politics. 
I’ve almost despaired, and am thinking 
of selling my guns and learning how to 
play base-ball or something else for 
exercise. Yours sorrowfully, 


Weatherford, Texas. FusIL. 





From Western Colorado. 


Rabbits have been plentiful around 
this section and sportsmen have made 
very good bags. Duck are coming in 
and we expect to have good shooting. 
I shall take a short: trip to Lake City, 
Colorado, and will then let the readers 
of Sports AFIELD know what my suc- 
cess with the fish and game of that 
region may be. Joev B. LIns.ey. 

Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 





Does the Buffalo Bellow? 


In answer to Dan De Foe’s query, 
Do buffalo bellow? in your March issue, 
I would like to say that I was among 
the buffalo for some time in-’72 and‘I 
have no recollection of hearing them 
bellow. I once prevented a herd of 
some fifty from getting to water for 
some time, and, although they pawed 
the earth and snorted a great deal much 
as the domestic bull does, I heard no 
bellowing. I also saw them paw and 
snuff over their dead mates; but they 
did not bellow. M. G. Wricat. 

Cripple Creek, Colorado, 





In your last issue of Sports AFIELD 
the question is asked of all old hunters, 


“Do buffaloes bellow?” Although I 
was too young to hunt buffaloes in the 
seventies, yet I think my word will be 
worth something. From my long asso- 
ciation with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Co., with thirty head of buffalo in sight 
day and night, I can safely say BUF- 
FALOES DO NOT BELLOW. 
Atvin McFarRLanp. 
Denver, Colorado. 





Las Vegas Gun Club. 


At the annual meeting of the Las 
Vegas Rod and Gun Club the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: Theron Crispell, president; Ralph 
Oldham, vice-president; A. F. Jilson, 
captain; Ed Betry, treasurer; A. R. 
Quinly, secretary. Canvas Back. 

East Last Vegas, New Mexico. 





> 


Harvey McMurcny is in the West, 
booming the L. C. Smith ejector gun. 





Two Valuable Maps. 


Pocket map of Colorado and Utah—two States in one 
cover—handsomer, handier, better than any 50-cent 
maps yet made; seven colors; in strong cover; all coun- 
ties, rivers, railroads, post-offices. Correct to date. Also 
maps of all States in same style. We mail agents any 
samples wanted on receipt of eight 2-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress*The Matthews-Northrup Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dog Medicines of Merit. 


This magazine is always pleased to recognize merit, 
and thus it is that to Glover’s Dog Remedies Sports 
AFIELD takes off its hat; for from all who have used 
them comes the same endorsement—"“ They are certainly 
a blessing to our dogs and do all that is claimed for 
them.”” The value of Glover’s Dog Remedies is such 
and. the sale so large that they may now be found in 
every town of any importance in the United States and 
in many places that support but one drug store. Itis not 
to be wondered at that these medicines possess merit, 
being formulated by Dr. H. Clay Glover, who is recog- 
nized the world over as an authority on diseases of the 
dog. 

Doctor Glover publishes a neat little treatise on the 
dog—a copy of which any one can get without cost by 
applying to the Author at No. 1293 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
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COLORADO DIVISION MATTERS. 


The L. A. W. committees for Colo- 
rado, so far appointed, are as follows: 

Rights and Privileges—W. T. Corn- 
wall, Denver, chairman; F. L. Cudde- 
back, Pueblo; George W. Currier, Gree- 
ley. : 

Improvement of Highways—Prof. J. 
H. Hago, Greeley, chairman; J. J. Ruth- 
erford, Denver; Horace T. De Long, 
Grand Junction. 

Touring —Charles S. Price, Denver, 
chairman; _— , Pueblo; 
, Colorado Springs; Prof. 
J. R. Whiteman, Greeley. 

Transportation—Tom Graham, Den- 
ver, chairman; E. S. Hartwell, Denver; 
Will D.Grissard, Pueblo; W. R. Adams, 
Greeley ; , Colorado Springs. 

Racing Board—C. H. Hilton, Jr., 
Denver, chairman; Charles A. Stokes, 





Will L. Sperry, Denver; U. M. Hender- 
son, Greeley; Bert W. Cole, Pueblo. 

The Racing Board will look after the 
racing interests of the Division, and 
parties or clubs desiring to hold races 
coming under the rules of the L. A. W. 
should apply to the chairman of the 
Division Board, as the National Board 
will sanction only such events as are 
recommended by the chairman of the 
local board. The L. A. W. takes no 
cognizance of road racing, only as re- 
gards cash prizes and competing with 
professionals, which it does not allow. 

The first meet of the Colorado Divi- 
sion will be held at Greeley, July 3 and 
4, under the auspices of the Colonial 
Cycling Club. A splendid programme 
is being arranged and will be announced 
later. Every member of the League 
should turn out and bring his friends 
and make this, our first meet, a grand 
success, Fraternally, 

Cuarves A. HACKNEY, 
Denver, Colo. Chief Consul. 
he PON 

Tue West is to have another bicycle 
track—probably the fastest in the coun- 
try. It is to be of concrete, and will 
cost, with dressing rooms and stands, 
about $5,000. A goodly sum of money 
but not so hard to get together, after 
all, in the goodly city of San Francisco. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


Two San Francisco cycling clubs— 
the Pacific Road Club and the San 
Francisco Bicycle Club—have been con- 


solidated. 


* 
A * 


Spain and France have refused to 
join the Inter-National Association — 
their riders competing for cash prizes 
only. 

* 
* * 

A cyclist in Paris who ran down and 
killed an old man was set free with a 
fine of $25. 

* 
* * 

The trans-continental record is held 

by Nelson A. Bradt—he having ridden 


in ’91 from New York to San Francisco ° 


in eighty-six days. 
of 4,420 miles. 


Covering a distance 


* 
* * 


The cyclists in Cape Town (Africa) 
have caught the track fever and are 
making arrangements for a track, to be 
ready by the middle of this season. 

* * * 

The long distance race from Vienna 
to Berlin will be held on June 29. It is 
open to all residents of Germany and 
Austria~Hungary—all contestants being 
allowed to have pace-makers and to 
change machines as often as they like. 


* x 

An exhibition that will be of great in- 
terest to cyclists visiting the World’s 
Fair is the exhibition of fancy bicycle 
riding given by Gustav Marschner, the 


German fancy rider. He is said to 
ride his wheel up a steep flight of stairs 
and down again as easily, apparently, as 
though riding on the level. He also 
accomplishes difficult problems in Eu- 
clid by riding on geometric figures 
marked on the floor by aid of tapes. 
« 

Peoria is to have a tournament this 
year, to follow immediately after the 
meet at the World's Fair. 


The Central City Cycle Club has been 
organized by Macon (Ga.) cyclists. 
* 


“ -@ 

The Martin twenty-five mile road race 
will be managed by D. H. Lewis. The 
race is to be held on Decoration Day, 
May 30, at Buffalo, and prizes will ex- 
ceed in value $2,000. About 200 wheel- 
men are expected to participate. The 
route to be ridden over includes four 
miles of asphalt pavement and twenty- 


‘one miles of very good dirt road and— 


no hills. 


* 
* ok 


Allen and Sachtleben, who have just 
returned from a tour around the world, 
are making good progress toward the 
East. In a letter dated “Near Yuma, 
Arizona,” Sachtleben says: “The en- 
gineers along the line have been tossing 
us the daily papers, oranges, apples, etc., 
as the trains pass. We have hada good 
time along the route, and are well pleased 
all around. The track has been a suc- 
cession of gravel, cinders or flinty rock 
—very hard on pneumatic tires. I 
punctured my tire twice, but simply 
pulled in a new inner tube, and we are 
all right. I have just six minutes be- 
fore the train leaves, and the engineer, 
Jack Hart, will hand this to you. The 
railroad boys have very been kind to us, 
and seem to take a fatherly interest in our 
bicycle ride across this desert tract of 


country.” 


* 
* * 


Kaufman has made a match with 
Marschner the German trick rider. He 
is staking two to one and gives his op- 
ponent choice of wheels. 


* 
* * 


CHARLESTON is envious of the cement 
track at Savannah, and proposes trying 
her own hand at a four-lap affair. 

* 


* * 

A BICYCLE club composed entirely of 
young ladies under I6 years of age has 
been organized at Macon, Georgia. 
Alas for a cycle club that can never 
know the enjoyment of a “Hard Times 
Smoker !” 
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UTAH VIBRATIONS. 


ALT LAKE CITY has at last 

awakened to the fact that the bi- 
cycle is no longer to be ignored. In 
fact, it seems as though every individual 
in our city had made up his or her mind 
to, sooner or later, own a wheel. The 
agents are doing a thriving business in 
both ladies’ and gentlemen’s wheels, and 
the youngsters are likewise clamoring 
for pneumatics. The weather has not 
been propitious until within the last two 
weeks, but the roads are now in excel- 
lent condition and club runs are the 
order of the day. The ladies are taking 
an especial interest in the wheel this 
year, and are preparing to form a ladies’ 
club. Fifteen names have so far been 
secured, and the club will probably start 
with a membership of twenty-five. The 
Cleveland agents are to give a ladies’ 
wheel to the lady who shall receive the 
greatest number of votes by the 8th of 
this month—the vote being done by 


coupons cut from the daily papers. The 
contest is quite spirited, the votes al- 


ready running into the thousands. The 
same agents also rent wheels by the 
hour and find a lively demand. More 
wheels have been sold so far this season 
‘than ever before. It looks like a boom. 
All the business streets will be paved 
with asphalt this year and, besides, there 
will be a boulevard constructed which 
will almost encircle the city. 
« * 

We are very much interested in the 
great L. A. W. Meet for 94. It should 
come to Denver, and if the West will but 
pull tcgether as one man, we'll bring it 
there. A national meet at Denver 
would prove of inestimable value to the 
League and to wheeling generally. The 
increase in League membership would 
alone be worthy of thoughtful consider- 
ation. Wheelmen in the East join the 
League as a matter of course. The 
West needs education in the benefits to 
be derived and nothing would serve this 
purpose so strongly as a National Meet 
at Denver. 


AFIELD. 


Salt Lake City would like to have 
Denver consider a relay race from one 
city to the other. We here have good 
men and true a plenty, who will take 
hold with a vim. In short, we will 
guarantee to put the message through 
our portion of the Territory. Evanston, 
Rawlins, Laramie and Cheyenne will no 
doubt furnish their quota of riders; so 
that there will be no trouble in securing 
the necessary men. By all means, let 
us have a relay race between the two 
great midland metropoli some time early 
in June. H. R. B. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


L, A. W. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We wish to state that the time for re- 
newing membership in the League of 
American Wheelmen begins*April 30, 
1893. Renewal blanks will be mailed 
to all members. 

Clubs desiring to hold Race Meets or 
any events requiring the sanction of the 
L. A. W., should apply to C. H. Hilton 
Jr., Chairman of the Division Racing 
Board, Denver, Colorado, for sanction. 

Colorado Division L. A. W. 
by Harry M. Booth, 
Secretary—Treasurer. 


a 


A Long-Distance Race. 

One of the most note-worthy races of 
the year was held in Machinery Hall on 
the Exposition grounds at Paris, France. 
It was the long-talked-of race between 
Terront and Corre. The race, which 
was a two-day affair, resulted in a victory 
for the favorite, Terront. Twenty thou- 
sand spectators were present at the 
finish. The distance was 1,000 kilome- 
ters, or 621 miles. Terront finished in 
4th. 58m. 52s., at which time Corre was 
ten kilometers behind. Terront did not: 
make a dismount during the first twen- 
ty-five hours, and was then forced to 
come to a halt owing to his tire going 
wrong. The race was the talk of Paris 
for weeks, and a large amount of money 
changed hands, Terront being the favor- 
ite from the start. 
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PUEBLO PEDALLERS. 


YCLING is certainly on a boom in 
Pueblo. Old men, middle-aged 
men, youths and boys are buying wheels 
about as fast as our dealers can get the 
particular makes they desire on the 
floor. Many who held off buying pneu- 
matic-tired wheels last season have 
seemingly come to the conclusion that 
air is a pretty good thing to ride upon, 
and consequently cushions and hard 
tires are being relegated to beginners; 
though nothing but the best that can be 
had is good enough for a great many of 


the latter. 
* 


* * 
The forthcoming D. C. U. 25-mile 
handicap road race is the subject of con- 


siderable conversation among Pueblo. 


wheelmen. We expect to be well repre- 
sented in that event and to say we con- 
fident!ly expect the nickle-plated Victor 
flyer to be ridden the coming summer 
by one of the residents of the “ Pittsburg 
of the West,” is putting it mild, indeed. 
Pueblo cyclers are considering the char- 
tering of a special train or at least a 
special coach to carry them to the race. 
It is too early in the day to name the 
probable entries from Pueblo for the 
race in question, but we can guess ‘at 
Messrs. Covert, Marsh, Beach and one 
or two others from the Silver State 


Cyclers, and Brayton and Hamilton of | 
the “ Rovers,” and “Our Bob” Gerwing, . 


of both the Silver States and Rovers. 


* * 

On Sunday, the 26th ultimo, both 
clubs—Silver State and Rovers—called 
runs for the same point: Florence. 
Owing to very high head winds, but 
three.members of each club made the 
trip. These were Messrs. Cuddeback, 
Beach and Derby of the Silver State, 
Dixon and Cole of the Rovers and 
Gerwing of both clubs. They all report 
coasting most of the way back—the wind 
continuing to blow from the west all day. 


* 
* * 


The Rovers came out Jast Sunday in 


their new uniforms, which are of a light- 
gray cheviot and quite neat. The Sil- 
ver State, being an L. A. W. club, is 
negotiating with several different parties 
with a view to securing regulation L. A. 
W. suits for members. At a recent 
meeting of the Silver State the question 
of club colors was re-considered, which 
resulted in the choice of navy-blue and 
old gold in shape of a bow of ribbon at 
centre of handle-bar, and a dark-blue 
and gold pansy was adopted as club 
emblem, This club, which was organ- 
ized but last autumn, is in a flourishing 
condition—new members being added 
each meeting. Captain Beach of this 
club has called a run for Sunday, April 
9g, to Manitou and return—a century 
run. A shorter run was called for 
members not desiring to make the trip 


to Manitou. 


* 
* x*x 


The Colorado Clerical Cycling Club 
gives regular Monday afternoon runs, 
which usually extend a short distance in 
the country, and are attended with 
much enthusiasm and enjoyment by its 


members. 


* 
* ok 


It is reported members of the Y. M. 
C. A. contemplate organizing a cycling 
club. 


* 
ok * 


Messrs. Burris & Avery have lately 
entered the cycle trade in Pueblo. They 
handle at present the Cataract, and the 
Chicago, an apparently well-built ma- 
chine for $115. They have, in ad- 
dition, a number of new and second- 
hand wheels of different makes, and a 
sample line of Sunols on the road which 
they expect to receive very soon. Pueblo 
can well support three cycle dealers. 

* Pi * 

Among wheels favored by Pueblo 
wheelmen come Columbias, Victors, and 
Unions. first in numbers. Recently, 
however, the Fowler, Sterling, new 
Clevelands, Phoenix and others have 
been attracting considerable attention. 








SPORTS. 


The Qverman people are putting out a 
great many of their “flyers.” 
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. * * 

Where is the"best place for the L. A. 
W..’94 meet ? 

C-O-L-O-R-A-D-O, Colorado, 

Why? 

Nature has blessed her with the best 
roads, highest mountains, grandest scen- 
ery, finest springs, most hospitable peo- 
ple, brightest sunshine, clearest atmos- 
phere, bluest skies, and advantages “too 
numerous to mention” in the short 
space this article can command. 

Pueblo, Colorado. VOLANT. 





Prices Will Not Be Reduced. 


There are people innumerable who 
seem to think that the price of a cycle 
is inordinately high, and who do not 
hesitate to predict that ere long the 
figure must be reduced to what they are 
pleased to consider its proper level, says 
the Wheeler. Time does not bring wis- 
dom to these good folks, who seem 
quite incapable of reading what may be 
termed the writing on the wall. Instead 
of cycles being reduced in price the re- 
verse is really the case, and though the 
sum asked for a high-class machine has 
steadily increased, that increase has been 
but slight, and we do not think that the 
price will go much higher than at 
present. Neither do we anticipate any 


drop. The reason of this is not far to - 


seek. In many instances firms have set 
out with the endeavor to cut prices to 
the very lowest figure, but time has 
brought them wisdom, and they have 
speedily found that their prices must be 
raised if they are to continue in the 
trade. And so far from this militating 
against purchasers we seem to see that 
they really benefit, although paying a 
slightly advanced figure. The cutting 
of prices can really benefit nobody. A 
good machine is always worth its money, 
and we believe that as a class our 
English cycle-makers are quite as honest 
in their dealings with customers as men 
in any other trade, and more honest than 
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many. There. is a large number of 
trades which distinctly invite fraud, but 
the cycle business is not of these. It is 
a trade in which risks of all sorts abound. 
The most prominent of these are bound 
up in the words Weather and Fashion. 
A bad season wil] cause a slackness in 
the demand for new wheels, and so 
makers are left with considerable stock 
on hand, especially if they have made 
preparations to meet an anticipated de- 
mand; and then there is the added risk 
that the fashion may change and make 
the whole of that stock practically val- 
ueless. A trade that has to stand 
against such risks as these must neces- 
sitate a somewhat higher price being 
placed upon its goods than a trade 
where risks are small, and this is one of 
the very bases of the theory of econom- 
ics. No, we do not think that there is 
much likelihood of the price of a cycle 
being reduced; or, at least, not until the 
cycle trade becomes a less risky under- 
taking, and until the cost of good ma- 
terial, with skilled labor, has been low- 
ered, to say nothing of the care used in 
finishing the machines and the experi- 
ence neccessary before a really satisfac- 
tory and high-class machine can be 
turned out at all. We would not advise 
any one who has the very least idea of 
going in for cycling to wait until some 
substantial reduction has been made in 
the price of a cycle. 





THERE has just been organized in 
Denver a quartette of vocalists, to be 
known as the Victor Cycling Quartette 
—presumably from the fact that each of 
its members is addicted to the use of 
the Victor wheel. As to the quartette’s 
ability to please, we know not—its first 
public appearance being set down as a 
part of the big State Meet at Greeley 
next July, at which event we are con- 
fident they will be called for long and 
loudly. The quartette embraces Mr. 
James Grant, Ist tenor; W. E. Miles, 
2d tenor; John Farar, 1st base; C. D. 
Smidlap, 2d base. All presided over by 


Mr. Bacheller, our popular tenor. 
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EDITORIAL BRIEFS. 





Sr. Louis now claims something like 
3,000 cyclists. 





Tue Stover Company expects to build 
4,500 machines the present year. 





THE annual meet of the Missouri 
Division will be held at Sedalia, July 3 
and 4. 





W. W. STA. of Boston has received 
and has now on exhibition the first disc 
wheels ever seen in America. 





THE wheelmen of the Wisconsin city 
made famous by Peck’s Sun and Pabst’s 
beer are to have a $12,000 club-house. 





Orr & TriELiER of Dallas, Texas, 


have begun the manufacture of bi- 
cycles and report that prospects are 
encouraging. 





WALLER is thinking of a pull at the 
24-hour track record. He has a fancy 
that the 460 notch can be reached with 
the aid of pace-makers. 





BEEDLESON, the one-legged rider, 
starts from ’Frisco about June I, en 
route for Gotham. He expects to span 
the distance between oceans in 100 days. 





THE patent offices of the United 
States and England granted 64,000 pa- 
tents covering cycles and cycle im- 
provements during 1892. 





GeorcE K. Barrett and L, D. Mun- 
ger have both suffered the “extreme 
penalty” for signing the application of 
Harry Leeming, the: professional, for 
membership in the league. 





Miss WILue Briscok, a lady cyclist 
of Washington, D. C., was seriously in- 
jured some weeks since by colliding at 
a street corner with a delivery wagon. 
The driver of the wagon was arrested. 
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Do the projectors of racing meets 
ever realize substantial returns there- 
from? Ask the Savannah (Ga.) Wheel- 
man’s Association. Tlteir recent meet 
netted them between $1,000 and $1,500. 





GLOBE-GIRDLER Sachtleben of Alton, 
Illinois, just at home from a little circu- 
lar trip through Utah, Thibet and other 
out-of-the-way corners, has made appli- 
cation for membership in the L. A. W. 





A COLORED aggregation of pedalistic 
push has been formed in Boston. The 
hub around whom this black rim re- 
volves is the Pope Company’s elevator 


boy. ‘“We’s de C'lumbiah Cycle Club, 
sah.” 





Cot. Cuartes L. Burpert, George 
Pope and others are trying to get the 
penalty for cycle stealing made the 
same as that for stealing a mule. Do 


they desire to get all South-western 
cycle thieves hung? 





THE cycle dealers of Bangor, Maine, 
falling in line with similar associations 
throughout the country, have mutually 
agreed to hold strictly to list prices, to 
take no old wheels in exchange, nor to 


allow any money on second-hand wheels 
until sold. 





STILL another cycling periodical! Its 
advent is worthy of note, since it is a 
forcible reminder that suitable names of 
publications of its type have nearly all 
been appropriated. Cleveland, Ohio, is 
the birthplace of the vigorous little 
stranger, and its name is Zhe Scorcher. 





THE Knight Cvcle Co., of St. Louis, 
is producing a Humber pattern wheel 
that will bear comparison with other 
high-grade machines. There is to bea 
roadster, light roadster and semi-racer, 
weighing 38, 32 and 29 pounds re- 
spectively; all fitted with Morgan & 
Wright tires. 





SPORTS 


Tue Referee thinks that, if wheelmen 
must carry lamps for the safety of other 
night travellers, it is no more than right 
that other vehicles should carry lamps 
for the safety of cyclists. It is good 
‘medicine, Brother Miles. We have 
spoken. 
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R. P. Gormutty of the well-known 
manufacturing firm of G. & J., with Mrs. 
Gormully, returned a few days since 
from a visit to Bogota, United States of 
Columbia. This is almost beyond the 
limits of the cyclist’s range, as Mr. 
Gormully saw but one wheel during 
his stay. 


H. A. CANFIELD, a prominent cyclist 
of St. Louis, who was run down in 1890 
by a livery carriage and non-suited in 
his first attempt to secure damage, lately 
won in a second trial in spite of the 
livery-stable keeper’s plea that the driver 
of the carriage was not in his employ. 
$500 and the trimmings. 


P. H. SercomBeE and Walter Sanger, 
preparatory to a start to the races 
beyond seas, have applied to Chairman 
Raymond for a clean bill of health as 
good boys, L. A. W. members and of 
the spotless flock. If their expectations 
of success are not proven delusive, they’ 
will need no introduction to foreign cy- 
clists in the years that are to follow. 


Tue relay ride from New York to 
Chicago will start, nothing preventing, 
on Monday, August 7. It is believed 
that the distance, about 995 miles, will 
be covered in seventy-two hours, but 
there are some among the projectors of 
the scheme who anticipate beating this 
by a half-dozen hours. However, an 
average of fifteen miles per hour for the 
entire distance is rather too much to ex- 
pect—since a slight mishap to any one 
of the riders might reduce this ma- 
terially. 


A CIRCULAR letter sent from Atlanta, 


AFIELD. 


Georgia, throughout the South an- 
nounces the. birth of a new cycling 
journal, Wheeling, and seeks to gauge 
the popularity of a move towards the 
organization of an “all-white” Southern 
League. The Southern Wheelman— 
heretofore the only cycle paper rabidly 
opposed to the darkey members—is 
against secession, believing that the 
amendment will carry at the next Na- 
tional Assembly, and it is safe to as- 
sume that it is but echoing the views of 
its constituents. The Southern League 
will not be organized in ’93. 


THE programme to be carried out at 
Greeley on the occasion of the Colora- 
do Division Meet (July 3 and 4) will be 
an uncommon good one, considered 
from an amusement standpoint. The 
Colonial Cycling Club are going to 
considerable expense on this head and 
great pains will be taken to make this 
particular wheel meet a much superior 
affair, every way, to the general run of | 
such affairs. Take Sports AFIELD’s. 
advice and strain a point to be in atten- 
dance. For bill of particulars, etc., 
address Mr. D. L. McConaughy, local 
consul, at Greeley. 


One of the First. 


At the late opening of the new quar- 
ter-mile track at Savannah, Georgia, 
Zimmerman made his first appearance 


on any track this season. The races 
and time made on this, the first cement 
track in America, was watched with 
much interest. A high wind prevented 
fast time being made, though the 
weather was perfect. Zimmerman rode 
an exhibition quarter with Henry 
Wheeler—allowing him twenty yards, 
and defeating him about a yard in thir- 
ty-four and a half seconds. 

Following is a summary of events: 

One mile novice—J. L. Johnson, 
Charleston, 1; W. W. Gross, Savannah, 
2; time, 3:12%. 

One mile, open—lIsaac. Baird, Charles- 
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ton, 1; H. C. Wheeler, New York, 2; 
time, 2:46 1-5. 

One mile, open to Savannah wheel- 
men—R. V. Connerat, 1; F. W. Wil- 
liams, 2; 2:51 1%. 

Two mile handicap—J. L. Johnson, 
Charleston, 275 yards start, 1; H. C. 
Wheeler, New York, scratch, 2; time, 
5:27 4. 

Half mile, open—I. Baird, 1; S. 
Welch, Charleston, 2; time, 1:45 4. 

One mile, 2:35 class—F. L. Johnson, 
1; Charles Williams, 2; time, 3:01. 

Quarter mile, open—I. Baird, 1; F. 
W. Williams, 2; time, :3534 

One mile handicap—C. L. Williams, 


U 
MAY 


120 yards, 1; W. W. Gross, 100 yards, 
2; time, 2:36%4. 

Two mile 5:50 class—John Baird, 1; 
R. V. Connerat, 2; time, 5:4734. 


<< 
oe 





TnHeE largest race meet ever held in 
Texas will take place at Waco, July 4. 
It will attract immense crowds from the 
different cities of the Lone Star State. 
The people of Texas are thoroughly 
wide-awake when thete is a suspicion of 
sport in the atmosphere, and the spirit 
of cycling is now making itself felt in 
every town of importance between Red 
River and the Gulf. ; 
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LOOK 


the Wide World over, and not find a Bicycle that has so many 
GOOD, ORIGINAL POINTS as has the * \pperial.” 


Our Catalogue for 1893 ts a Handsome Book; shows 
“Imperial” Wheels in five models—weights 24, 28, 34,39 and 
go lbs—and will be mailed FREE. 
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AMES & FROST COMPANY, 


——- MAEKERS,—— 
302 & 304 Wabash Avenue, : - 





CHICAGO. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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The Martin Road Race. 


Owing to the meetings of the Associ- 
ated Cycling Clubs of Buffalo being so 
far apart, H. C. Martin has decided to 
handle his second annual 25-mile handi- 
cap road race, which takes place on 
Decoration Day, himself. He is being 
assisted by a committee of three, con- 
sisting of A. G. Batchelder, sporting 
editor of the Buffalo Courier, George W. 
Schooley, Buffalo Mews, and Dai H. 
Lewis, editor of The American Wheel- 
man (the latter being chairman of the 
committee). The entry blanks are out 
and can be had from the store of H. C. 
Martin & Co., No. 588 Main street, Buf- 
falo, or from any of the committee. The 
entrance fee will be the same as last 
year—$1.00; and this will be the only 
big road race run on Decoration Day 
that has not an entrance fee of $2.00 or 
more. The list of prizes is not yet com- 
pleted, but it will be a big .one and the 


AFIELD. 


value of same will warrant riders coming , 
from all parts of the country. Seven- 
teen entries have already been received. 
The race is national in character in every 
respect, and, although last year’s race 
created a vast amount of interest, this 
year’s will greatly eclipse it. There will 
will be no favors shown in the Martin 
Road Race. 


—e 


The Erstwhile Cowboy of the Picketwire. 


Cycling Life tells the following char- 
acteristic incident of “ Phoenix” Wilcox 
—an ex-Coloradoan whose smiling 
countenance is well known from “Shaw- 
mut’s Mound” to the Golden Gate: 

When a man meets Tuttle-—F. How- 
ard Tuttle—these days that individual 
buttons his coat tightly about him and 
looks fierce. The reason for this is 
rather curious. 

Tuttle is quite strong; playful, too. 





(Concluded on page 82.) 
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Write us for Catalogue. 
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The Warwick. 


Finest Material. 


MODEL A. 


Best Workmanship. 
Highest Grade. 


ow BUILT ON HONOR. ~~.) 


Warwick Cyc.ie Mera. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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USam Mn 
AN IOWA OUTING.—“ The Dude was an expert in the fine art of squirrel-toasting, and was given ample opportunity to 
[See In the Field Department.] 


display his skill.” 





